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LADY MAUREEN STEWART 


Whose engagement to Major the Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.C., was announced some little time ago. She is the eldest 
daughter of Lord Londonderry, and Major Stanley is the younger of Lord Derby’s two sons. He served in the 
R.F.A. during the war, was mentioned in despatches, and got the M.C. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 
EAREST,—I suppose you'll not be very much 
surprised, really, to see that I’m not writing this 
week from my rural retreat at Hadlow Down. 
You never thought it would last—did you ?—in 
spite of all you’d heard about it, and even now I can almost hear 
you saying, “But why Portsmouth of all places to go to in 


August?” 
* 2 * 


\Vell “one thing leads to another,” dearest, as somebody 
once said; not that I’ve ever quite understood what 
that remark does or doesn’t mean. Anyhow, though, in my case 
it means that, first, somebody asked me to go to the Royal 
Motor Yacht Club races in Osborne Bay last week; then 
someone else suggested going over that marvellous flying ship, 
The Eagle, which lies out in the Solent between here and Ryde; 
and lastly, I had an invitation to Bembridge—which is one of 
the most attractive seaside spots in England. 
* * * 
W ell, darling, all these things led 
me, so to speak, to Portsmouth 
at the beginning of last week; and 
here I am still, having eschewed the 
delights of fétes and flower shows in 
all the neighbouring villages, and even 
turned my back upon the excitement 
of the Horse Show at Cross-in-Hand, 
that ugly little village with the de- 
licious name and one of the most 
wonderful views on earth. Even its 
newest little row of red-brick cottages 
has a clear view for fourteen miles 
southward to the Downs and the sea. 
* * * 
had just to run up to London 
first, of course, chiefly because 
I wanted to be in the House of 
Commons the afternoon that Lloyd 
George was booked to tell us all 
about our attitude to Poland and the 
Bolshevists. As even “The Daily 
Mail” hasn’t managed to get to my 
out-of-the-way part of Sussex before 
about eleven in the morning, I 
started before realising that his 
speech in the House was postponed 
because the Lympne Conference 
had gone on so much longer than 
they’d expected. A much more 
serious affair than any of the ones 
they’d had before in Sir Phillip 
Sassoon’s comfortable villa, as they’re 
pleased to call it. How clever of 
L.G. to choose a_ parliamentary 
secretary with a house in such a 
very convenient place ! 
* * * 
t was a pretty good speech of the 
P.M.’s, though, when he did 
make it on the following day. Even 


MISS BENNETT AND CAPTAIN WYNDHAM 


Whose engagement has been announced and who are 

shortly to be married, snapped at the Leopardstown 

Races. Miss Bennett is the daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Percy Bennett, her father being British Minister 

to Panama. Captain Wyndham is an .A.D.C. on Lord 
French’s Staff 
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“The Times” approved—so what could be fairer than 
that? It all looks pretty hopeless, as I’m writing, now, 
but I don’t suppose anyone really knows except Lenin. 
Still, it does seem, dearest, that though we humble and 
uninitiated ones see the crisis coming months before, 
our wonderful Government always waits till it’s happened to do 
anything very much about it. Still, I suppose they know best 
after all, and possibly there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in my philosophy. 


* * * 


found London pretty empty on the whole—not even many 
people passing through, as anyone who was anybody seen 
in town during August was always supposed to be doing. Most 
of the people there were pretty gloomy and uncertain about the 
Poland affair, and as the said protracted Conference at Hythe 
deprived me of one of the P.M.’s other secretaries, who was to 
have lunched with me, I went with A~—who’s just returned for 
a couple of months from British East Africa—to lunch at 
Claridge’s. Feeling dejected, we 
threw ourselves on the tender mer- 
cies of Charles, who soon revived 
our fainting hearts and spirits with 
iced melon, cold Jobster, quail, and 
ceurs flottants, which must be 
eaten to be believed. 
* #* * 


nder the influence, darling, of 
these soothing bakemeats—I 
do hope that’s the right word, though 
I can hardly believe it—A. told me 
some amusing things about life and 
conditions in B.E.A. Hunters and 
pearl necklaces were nothing to her 
before she went out, and now she and 
her husband have a living room more 
or less complete, and a bedroom 
without proper floor or ceiling, and 
the walls literally only sheets of 
canvas hung up. The horses and 
mules are in the next room, and 
often poke their heads through to 
have a look at her! 


* * * 


here’s no servant problem out 
there, though, in spite of the 
White Paper issued last week about 
the controversy on native labour in 
Kinya. Perhaps it’s one of the evils 
in store for them. At present the 
native cooks are the best in the 
world, according to A.—and she’s 
had ‘some experience at home—and a 
clap of the hand brings hosts to do 
your bidding, even if it’s only to 
pick up the novel that’s just out of 
reach. The great thing is to know 
how to deal with them, and they all 
love A. If one of them hasn’t dusted 
properly, she gets all the others to 
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come in and watch him 
do it again, which 
pleases them _ enor- 
mously. Imagine those 
tactics in England; 
there’d be a sympa- 
thetic strike at once. 


* * 
F rightfully careful, 
though, you’ve 


got to be in social 
matters, for B.E.A. has 
ideas and conventions 
~ of its own, and woe 
betide you if you go 
against them. For in- 
stance, any unfortunate 
young man who goes 
to see a girl, even only 
once (almost), or who’ 
is seen out with her, 
is at once assumed to 
be engaged toher. Bad 
luck on the girl, I 
think, for I can’t ima- 
gine many young men 
being brave enough to 
take the risk unless 
their intentions were 
terribly serious. Then 
it becomes a weapon 
in their hands. It 
wouldn’t have suited 
us, dearest, methinks. However, in B.E.A. there’s always a 
chance of stumbling over a lion, and that would perhaps furnish 
a ready “ get-out’ in an emergency. 
* * * 


© the other hand, there’s rather a nice story about Lady 
Somebody Something, who’s been out there some time, 
I think. A man was complaining, “I don’t mind Lady 
walking about in—shorts, but I do wish she wouldn’t 
powder her knees.” 
* * * 


A of which, darling, has led me away—it’s a bad failing 
= of mine, I know, to be easily led away—from what I 
started to talk about, and that’s Portsmouth, and all that you 
can see from there. We came down by car on that wonderful 
straight road passing the P.M.’s home at Cobham—the heather 
and pines were perfectly lovely all round there—and stopped 
just to see the view from the Cross 
at the top of Hindhead. Did you 
know that about forty murderers had 
been hanged there at various times ? 


* * * 


We arrived here just as the Victoria 

and Albert, with the King and 
Queen on board, arrived from Cowes 
—or, rather, from Ryde, where she’d 
been lying all day. Guards and bands 
were paraded by all the ships in 
harbour, but they weren’t dressed— 
the ships I mean, dearest—until the 
Royal party left the yacht next morn- 
ing and the salute was fired. Rather 
alarming, that is, at close quarters, 
when you're not expecting it. Part 
of the orders on occasions like these 
royal visits are that only men in proper 
duty dress are to be visible ; the cooks 
and stokers have to keep out of sight ! 
It’s not so very long, is it, since officers 
hed{> appear in full dress for Royal- 
ties: An awful business that. 


* * * 


We went down to the dockyard 

just after the King had left, 
and met the band em route hurrying 
for dear life. You know they are 
always the first off the yacht—after 
the Royal party that is—to make up 
for lost time, for they can make any 


LORD NORTHESK WITH THE NEW 
FOREST BUCKHOUNDS 


THE MONTAGU—CRAKE WEDDING 


The marriage of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu to Miss Pearl Crake, the daughter of 

the late Major E. B. Crake and Mrs. Barrington Crake, took place at St. Margaret’s, 

Westminster, on the 10th. The bridesmaids were Miss Beryl Dugdale, Miss 

Sylvia Woodruffe, cousins of the bride, the Hon. Violet Baring, Miss Violet Seely, 

Miss Juliette Glyn, and Miss Christabelle Liddell. The bridegroom’s little daughter, 

the Hon. Elizabeth Douglas-Scott-Montagu, is seen with her father, and the two 
little pages are Jack Woodruffe and John Lubbock 


The New Forest Buckhounds, which were esta- 
blished in 1854, open their season in August, and 
hunt all through till April, October only being 
excluded. Lord Northesk’s family seat, Whitley 
Ridge, Brockenhurst, is in the best part of their 

country later. 
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amount of money on 
land, but only get ser- 
vice pay on_ board. 
Rather too flashy for 
my taste, the Victoria 
and Albert, with her 
double row of gilded 
rope all round and a 
positive firework of gilt 
on her stern. Still, I 
daresay she’s very nice 
and comfortable, 
though the Admiralty 
yacht, Enchantress, 
that Mr. Walter Long 
has those delightful 
cruises in, is far pret- 
tier to my mind. They 
are lying almost side 
by side. 


* * 


Fascinating, a lot of 

those old build- 
ings in the dockyard— 
square, solid, old red 
brick. I suppose early 
nineteenth century or 
late eighteenth, I’m 
not sure which. It 
seems an awful pity 
that some of them are 
being pulled down. 
Take my advice, 
though, dearest, and when you do go round them, don’t go in 
your best and tightest shoes, as I did (I hadn’t been prepared). 
Positively endless they are, and I do believe we should have 
been going round them still if I hadn’t sunk exhausted in the 
Vernon waiting-room while a taxi was being sent for. Tragedy 
of tragedies, not one cigarette allowed before it came, as smoking 
is forbidden in the dockyard. 


Langfier 


* * a 


I suppose there were more different types of ships to be seen 

here last week than at any other time in the year. The 
harbour’s full of service ships, of course, from the huge and 
magnificent Barham and Malaya and the historic Queen 
Elizabeth, with their terrifying guns, to the submarine-chasing 
P boats, mystery Q boats, and the very latest type of high- 
nosed submarine, and, of course, Nelson’s old flagship, the 
Victory. 

* * * 


nly the very latest and best ships 
are in the running now, for 
even good first-class ships have been 
paid off and are for sale. Rather sad 
it seems to see them all dismantled; 
but we can’t pay for everything, can 
we, in these days?—so the poor old 
Navy has to get cut down a bit to 
make way for other things ! 


* al * 


Besides the service ships, though, 

there are any amount of yachts 
—both the racing kind and the steam 
ones—on their way home from Cowes. 
From the window in my hotel—I’m 
actually staying in Southsea, dearest, 
but my bedroom is about the only 
part of it that ever sees me, as old 
Portsmouth, with its quiet, deserted 
streets appeals to me far more. How- 
ever, from that same bedroom window 
I can see as I write to you the Isle 
of Wight, a huge four-funnel liner, 
a paddle-steamer, several destroyers 
and P boats, two obsolete battleships, 
any amount of small racing yachts— 
as there are local regattas every day— 
and, dominating the whole lot of them, 
that huge monster flying ship, the 
Eagle, that I'll tell you more of 


(Continued on p, 200) 
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THE WLETTERS OF EVELYN—continued. 


AT THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


Lord and Lady Fingall, Lord Killeen, and Miss Sheila Byrne. Lord 
Killeen is Lord Fingall’s son and heir, and is in the 17th Lancers. 
He was all through the war, and got the M.C. Lord Fingall served 


with the Connaught Rangers in South Africa 


“The chief sporting excitement here last week were the races 

for the British International Trophy for Motor Boats in 
Osborne Bay. Rather a hitch in the arrangements as far as 
we personally were concerned, for we arrived at Ryde to find 
that the last of the motor launches for the committee boat had 
left, so we had to watch the races from Ryde Pier, but had a 
marvellous view all the same. I’ve never seen anything like the 
pace they went, with Miss America well ahead all the time. 
Much smaller and quite differently designed and built she 
seemed to be from all the others, for while they were bumping 
about on the waves, she seemed to go quite clear of them 
without any fuss at all. Rather a blow, the Americans taking 
all our cups and trophies from us. 


* * * 


fter the races we came back here and dined at Monck’s, the 
marvellous place in the High Street in the old part of 
Portsmouth. You sit in the bow window of the upstairs room 
while you are waiting for them to bring you the most delicious 
lobsters in the world, and look along the quiet old street to the 
George Inn, where Nelson spent his last hours in England, and 
past that to Felton House and Buckingham House, outside which 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was assassinated by 
Felton all those years ago. It seems so amazing that in this 
delicious old street there’s hardly a soul to be seen, either walking 
or driving ; and though there are tram-lines there seem to be no 
trams, and yet only a few hundred yards away there are the 
dockyards on one side and Southsea on the other, both teeming 
with people of every kind. 


* * * 


“Lhe next morning we were up pretty early, for the Eagle’s 

motor launch was alongside Clarence Pier ready to take 
us on board the: monster. One of those glorious, calm, hazy 
days, it was, and the run out was delicious. The Eagle herself 
is the most extraordinary-looking thing in the world, with her 
huge hangar, big enough to stow about forty machines, and the 
aeroplane deck on top, with bridge and funnel all to starboard 
so as not to interfere with the landings! Imagine it. No 
railings on this deck, of course, a sloping stern, and a clear drop 
of 60 ft. into the sea below. 


Al over the ship we went, though as a matter of fact she’s 
pretty simple, consisting mostly of hangar and landing 
deck, with none of the complications of the fighting ships. 
Judy, the white bull-terrier, came with us, pluckily struggling 
up and down those horrible steep ladders that try the dis- 
cretion of the discreetest skirt. However, mine behaved 
admirably—it’s one of the pleated woolly kind—so the 
averted eyes of my escort, the result of much experience, I 
suppose, were hardly necessary. 
* * * 
fter we’d been round we went down and had the biggest 
cocktails in the cabin of one of the most enchanting 
admirals in the world. He promised he’d give me the recipe 
—for the cocktails, 1 mean; they were quite delicious—and 
when I get it I’ll pass it on to you. Apparently the steward 
is a psychologist, and not only give the Admiral cocktails to 
suit his various moods, but also sums up his guests and gives 
them the mixture he considers suitable to them individually. 
A rara avis, I should imagine. 
* * * 
\We motored out to dine—the word is quite inadequate— 
to. Warsash, a darling little place this side of South- 
ampton on the Hamble River. Any amount of yachts there 
anchored in the little creek. The reason for going though, 
dearest, was not so much for its beauty or its shipping as for 
the truly marvellous crab and lobster—suppers shall we call 
them? All fresh from the tank ; the most delicious ones I’ve 
ever tasted in this life. 
* * * 
[= afraid the burden of my song this week has been 
like the Walrus’s in “ The Walrus and the Carpenter ” 
—of shoes and ships, and if not of sealing-wax exactly, most 
certainly of shell fish. However, I don’t suppose you'll mind 
giving society with a big S (or has the capital been dropped now ?) 
a well-earned rest. All the same, you must forgive so much of 
the personal note. My love to you, dearest.—Yours, EVELYN. 


LADY WELDON AND HER SONS 


A snapshot at Dublin Horse Show. The late baronet, Colonel 
Sir Anthony Weldon, died in 1917 as a result of active service 
in France. He was succeeded by his son, Sir Anthony Edward 
Weldon. Lady Weldon is a daughter of the late Colonel Varty 
Rogers, who was one of H.M.’s Gentlemen-at-Arms 


TO-MORROW’S NUMBER OF “EVE” 


This week's number of ‘‘ Eve” is exceptionally interesting. Photographs of well-known society women at North Berwick show what 

is now being worn on the links. Pictures hot-foot from Deauville depict modes at the fashionable resorts. Mrs. Lambert Chambers 

continues her articles on tennis, and the golf article deals with Miss Audrey Croft and Miss Hilda Prest. The photographs and 
drawings are unique and beautiful. No ‘' Tatler’’ reader should fail to get a copy 
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A GROUP AT THE RINGSIDE 


LORD HOLMPATRICK AND MRS. 


: resets ; ; WYNDHAM-QUIN 
In this group at the ringside, at the Dublin Horse Show, which opened on 


the 10th, are Mrs. Barry Longford, Mrs. Lloyd Thomas, Mrs. Bellew, a 
niece of Lord Bellew, and Miss Musgrave, who is a daughter of Sir Richard 


Musgrave 


Lord Holmpatrick, who is in the 16th Lancers, 
has a seat near Dublin, Abbotstown. Captain 
Wyndham-Quin is on Lord French’s Staff 


LORD AND LADY POWERSCOURT AND 
CAPTAIN STRAKER 


Captain Straker is in the centre, Lord Powers- 


court on the right. In spite of the disturbed state 
of the country the, attendance was good 


affected things somewhat. 


A CHEERFUL TRIO 


General Sir Ian Hamilton, Miss Oliver-Wyndham, and Mrs. Bennett, snapped 
in one of the intervals, during the judging. Sir Ian Hamilton, like all the 
family, has always been keen on horses and hunting. Mrs. Bennett is the 

wife of the British Minister to Panama 


In spite of all the many disadvantages from which Ireland is suffering, the Horse Show was very nearly as good as ever, though transport difficu'ties undoubtedly 


For the jumping, which is the principal feature, there were 330 entries 
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By E. Hl. D. 
Sewell. 


L. RICHMOND 
(Notts) 


A. P. F. CHAPMAN 
(Cambridge) 


season is the time to have a look round and to make a note 
of the most promising young players, judging always from 
the highest standard required. Agreement will never be 
general upon such a point, but as I read the portents, the following 
are the best players, all except three or four being thirty-three 
years of age or under, and five being twenty-five or under. Those 
against whose names I have placed an asterisk are not exactly 
players of 1920, but they have confirmed during this season the 
promise of the past. Here is my list: —A. P. F. Chapman (Upping- 
ham, Cambridge, and Berks); Bowley (Sussex); Tate (Sussex) ; 
Roberts (Sussex); Russell* (Essex) ; Holmes* (Yorkshire) ; A. W. Carr* 
(Sherborne and Notts); Richmond* (Notts); G. T. S, Stevens* 
(University College School, Oxford, and Middlesex) ; Lee (Middlesex) ; 
L. P. Hedges (Tonbridge, Oxford, and Kent); Durston (Middlesex) ; 
Hallows (Lancashire); Peach (Surrey); Shepherd (Surrey); and 
H. Ashton (Winchester, Oxford, and Essex). 
* * * 
O! these sixteen players, the following are, in my opinion, likely 
to be in, or very near, the England XI. of 1921 in one or other 
of the test matches: G. T. S. Stevens, A. P. F. Chapman, Bowley, 
Tate, Holmes, Hallows, Richmond, A. W. Carr, and 
Lee. A great mistake has been made in not taking 
Carr and Richmond to Australia. The former is, 
first and last, a hard-wicket player, and Richmond, 
in method and ability, is a better bowler than Parkin 
—certainly a much easier bowler for whom to place 
a field. He does not want four outfields as Parkin 
does, and “M.C.C., 1920-21,” has not got four out- 
fields of test match class to place at the disposal of 
the overrated performer from Rochdale. 


[)isse to tne end of an interesting, if moderate, cricket 


* * * 


H olmes has fully confirmed past form, and is very 

unlucky not to be going out next month with 
R. H, Spooner. When I saw the first day of York- 
shire’s practice this year, in the shed at Leeds last 
April, I came away convinced that I had seen five 
of the next team to Australia, and published my 
conviction at the time. The five were E. R. Wilson, 
Rhodes, Dolphin, Holmes, and Waddington, thougb 
I confess to a doubt (which has not yet been re- 
moved) concerning the last-named, who has recently 
been most injudiciously compared to F. R. Foster as 
a bowler. I can see no resemblance, except that 
Waddington bowls left hand at a fair pace. Of 
the five, three have been chosen, and Wilson and 
Holmes would have strengthened rather than weakened a team 
which is deplorably weak (for the job) in bowling. 


* * * 


e [ene best hard-wicket players among the young professionals are 

the Sussex trio—Bowley, Tate, and Roberts—and Peach of 
Surrey. Russell was a known quantity before this year, and I class 
him as very little inferior to Hobbs, than whom he is, in some 
respects, a sounder player. On the Australian tour, unless Russell 
goes in first regularly, as to which I do not know Spooner's inten- 
tions, he may not justify the opinion just expressed. Hobbs is sure 
to go in first, and has that much in hand of Russell. 


oe * a 
Of the three Sussex players, Roberts is 31, Bowley 30, and Tate, 
with a big cricket future, 25. Tate's chief weakness at present 
is his habit of gesticulating when he bowls a ball which the batsman 
misses. No really good cricketer makes a habit of doing this, and, 
indeed, is rarely guilty of such an objectionable mannerism. I have 
often seen Bowley bat like a test-match player. 


G. T. S. STEVENS 
(Oxford and Middlesex) 


A. W. CARR 
(Sherborne and Notts) 
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A. C. RUSSELL 
(Essex) 


P. HOLMES 
(Yorks) 


Sie and Chapman, as the pick of this year's ‘Varsity eleven:, 
have only to make normal improvement to play for England 
next year. Chapman is more likely to get in on his out-fielding, 
which is sure to save runs whatever the wicket is like, than on his 
undeniably promising batting, at which he is still a learner. A wise 
learner is one who, while retaining knowledge, sheds faults and 
strengthens weaknesses, therefore Chapman will lay himself out to 
improve his forward play, both defensive and offensive. He is not 
a complete batsman who can only play back really well. There is 
no reason why Chapman should not become a complete left-hander, 
fitto take rank with F, G. J. Ford, C. L. Townsend, H. T. Hewett, 
C. Hill, and Woolley, probably the greatest five of the type. As an 
all-rounder, Stevens is very well known. He, too, is a learner, and 
as such will realise sooner or later that his value to his side will be 
enhanced fifty per cent. the day he makes length his first object when 
bowling. He has got all the rest of it, but he has not got length to 
the extent a player of his age and experience should have. Unfor- 
tunately, his father would rather he scored a century for England 
than took 7 for 102 and 6 for 50 in the same match. English cricket 
looks in vain for a probable performer of the latter; it can name 


twenty to forty probable makers of the former. 
* * 
the younger Surrey players Peach and Shep- 


f 

O herd are the two most promising, and should 
be heard of for some years. Surrey sorely lacks slow 
bowling, and Kent as steadfastly refuses to give a 
young man named Ashdown a prolonged trial in the 
eleven. They have a lively youngster in Hedges, 
whose enormous pads are a handicap he inflicts on 
himself rather unnecessarily. Hallows of Lanca- 
shire is a left-hander who played two test-match 
player’s innings against Middlesex at Lord's, and is, 
therefore, on the tablets of the men who matter; 
and on the same ground Lee has improved out of 
knowledge, and is fast climbing the hill to the 
Players’ XI. Before he can go higher he has to 
produce on bad wickets in greater quantity than he has 
yet. In the same eleven is a fast bowler who might 
conceivably play ayainst Australia at Lord's next 
year, and that is the lengthy Durston. He is good 
either down or up the hill, and keeps the best of 
them playing. It is a good job for Middlesex 
Howell was preferred to Durston for M.C.C, 
1920-21. Cricketers know why. 


* * * 

Ge! the young amateurs, H. Ashton is right up in 

the first flight, his weakness being a too great 

tendency to play back, coupled with rather excessive footwork. A 

very good field, he is young enough to play often for England, but 

writing thus of any amateur, in these days, is always a shot into 
the brown. You may or you may not increase your bag. 

* 


* * 
Le sum up, I regard Chapman, Stevens, Tate, Bowley, Russell, 
: Holmes, Richmond, and Carr as the pick of this basket, and 
shall never be surprised at any success of any one of them in any 
cricket field. 


* 


% % * 


R. Barnes (Marlborough and Lancashire), I regard as the most 
* promising right-handed bat of the year. I understand he may 
play a lot next year, and if that is so he should go on gaining by 
experience, and may scale every height in the game. His fielding 
needs finish for a player who is young enough to have captained 
Marlborough in 1914, but there is no fault but lack of experience 
in his batting. If his lines are so cast that he is able to play a lot 
in first-class cricket, then Lancashire have found a successor to 
R. H. Spooner, albeit in a totally different style. 


Ba 


bs 
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MAINSTAYS OF A GREAT TEAM,. AS SEEN BY FRED MAY 


Our artist has, we think it will be at once admitted, obtained some striking likenesses of the leading lights of the Lancashire XI. 
At the top of the picture is the skipper, who is short, Sharp, and decisive; supporting him is Reggie Spooner, who usually leads 
the attack when Lancs. goes over the top, and the timber-yard merchant, F. W. Musson; below are A. W. Pewtress, another 
distinguished Lancs. “Corinthian,” Harry Makepeace (with pads that fit where they touch and who has been chosen for Australia), 
stands at 100 wickets for the season), Cook (who bowls and bats), and last, but not least, 
the Tyldesley brothers, who are a ‘‘star’’ turn 


Harry Dean (whose record at the moment 
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THE WINNER OF THE DURBAN JULY HANDICAP 


Mr. Lavenstein’s Pamphlet, by William Rufus out of Amphlett, who won the Durban T.C. 
July Handicap of £2,945, 14 mile, with 9 st. 8 Ib., on July 3, and a week later the Berea 
Handicap, 2 miles, with 8 st. 10 lb. He was ridden by S. Garrett and trained by J. Russell, 
Mr. Lavenstein is seen leading in the winner after the big race. 


whose portrait is inset. 
Mr. Solly Joel’s Polygamist was second 


the recent operations on the Polish front make me want to 

say just one thing, or bust! Itisthis: that I think they have 

demonstrated one fact beyond all others, namely, the tre- 
mendous part that highly mobile troops will play when—if ever—we 
have to go upon the war-path again. I may be quite wrong, but I 
believe that the days of static warfare, trench feet, and trench fever 
are past. Strong posts and dug-outs will probably recur, but not in 
the same degree as they have in the past. Next time we are certain 
to see the ball kept rolling. Air-craft, tanks, caterpillar-wheeled 
armoured transport cars for the infantry, and the much-abused 
cavalry. The tank was the antidote to the m.g. nest ; the tremendous 
advance made in air tactics will cramp the style of the forward line of 
the artillery ; the greater scope of the gunof position; all these things 
will render our methods “next time” as different as chalk is from 
cheese. The tank of to-day can go between ten and fifteen miles an 
hour over the rough; therefore, in the first smack there is only one 
arm that can hope to keep pace with her, the Horse. We have seen 
what even the very inferior Bolshevik cavalry have been able to do 
before Warsaw, for it was the adroit use of cavalry in large masses 
which cut the Warsaw-Danzig line at Ciechanow, and really put the 
tin lid on operations which have been conducted with far too great 
skill to make it possible for us to believe that there is a mere amateur 
like Mr. Braunstein, 7é Trotsky, atthe helm. The whole show smacks 
too strongly of the German General Staff to make one swallow the 
statement that Trotsky ran the show. It is either von Falkenhayn, 
von Mackensen, or even the literary von der Goltz, perhaps aided 
by an expert cavalry general like von Bernhardi. However, 
whoever has done it, to give him his due, has done it pretty well, 
with probably very bad material at his disposal. His cavalry, we 
know, are comic opera, mounted anyhow, equipped anyhow; his 
wheeled transport primitive, his railways insufficient, and yet he has 
got there, and done it in pretty good time to boot. 

* * 


OQ course, one is not permitted to talk ‘‘ war’’ these days, but 


* 

M ajor-General Solly-Flood announces that the history of the 

42nd Division—the first Territorial Division to serve overseas 
—is nearly completed. A quantity of material has been received from 
the various units, but for the later period there is a lack of the 
illuminating anecdote and personal reminiscence which throw so vivid 
a light upon the scene, and of the terse, humorous comment which 
reveals, as no amount of description can do, the British soldier’s 
unfailing spirit when faced by most depressing conditions, and his 
philosophical attitude towards new and _ strange experiences. A 
number of such incidents and reminiscences have been supplied for 
the period of the Division’s service in Egypt, Gallipoli, and Sinai. 
Major-General Solly-Fiood asks all ranks of the Division to assist 
by recalling and sending to the auther, Mr. F. P. Gibbon, 55, West- 
gate, Hale, Cheshire, any such anecdotes or sayings, especially for 
the period of service in France and Flanders, from 1917 to 1919. 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig has honoured the Division by writing the 
foreword to the history, which will be illustrated with photographs 
and maps. This book, of which I live in hopes of their sending me 
a copy, ought.to be a most interesting addition to the little side-lights 
on the history of the Great Adventure. 


+ c4 az 
jANt a moment when I was engaged upon giving the weather a 
thorough good cussing in last week's notes, the printer brought 
down the guillotine, and I was compelled to curb the exuberance of 
my verbosity, but I wanted to spin you a yarn about earthquakes, 
the only things that we apparently have not yet had this glad summer- 
time. 
* * * 
Hee you ever been in one? They are not amusing and, if you 
are a bad sailor, most upsetting. I once knew a Viceroy who 
did not mind anything else in India excepting earthquakes, He was 
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a most gentlemanly person, and he considered sea-sickness 
vulgar. But that is how it takes you, even if you area 
good sailor lik@ me! Wasn't it me who smoked my pipe 
aboard Soak T.B D. with the sea running mountains high 
when we went from Thurso to Scapa, and everyone’ else, 
the ‘‘ owner’’ included, to say nothing of the yeoman of 
signals, was as ill as he—as he—well, excessively and 
unpicturesquely sick ! However, earthquakes are different, 
and if you are not buried you feel extremely unwell. I've 
been in three rotten bad ones, so I do happen to know. 
In the bad one of 1904, when Dharmsala and the beautiful 
Kulu Valley were laid out, few people escaped. There 
was no warning—just a big noise, a horrible crash, and 
everything down. Very few people were saved in Dharm- 
sala, which is a Gurkha station, and I believe the better 
part of two whole battalions were wiped out. 
* * * 
n the 1898 one, which came up from the Eastern 
Himalayas, Shillong, a hill station was laid flat; all 
the railway lines were twisted like corkscrews, all the 
bridges were down. When it struck Calcutta it took the steeples off 
all the churches and only left the High Court untouched. Say what 
you like, Auld Horny 7s a sportsman. Here was all that fair city 
crumbling and crashing, a horrible smell of sulphur and brimstone 
and the sickly odours of the Nether Malebolge, and the High Court 
sitting up and smiling, and nota crack in it. What do you make 
of that ? 
* * * 
Du earthquakes are not light comedy. Someone I knew who was 
on leave in Dharmsala in 1904 had to go on tour, and he left his 
wife and two small kids behind. Next morning, when he was in the 
Kulu Valley, this thing happened. He got back to Dharmsala quick, and 
there was nothing—just a heap of bricks and dust. That other show 
in 1898 was followed by some appalling rain, and as the whole of the 
Eastern Himalayas were apparently shaken and loosened, there were 
landslips. This happened on the north side of Darjeeling ; a whole 
hillside went down thousands of feet into the valley below, taking 
with it, amongst other things, a school full of little kiddies. One of 
the bravest things that I have ever heard of was done by Mr. Timme, 
the secretary of the Darjeeling Club, on that occasion. He went 
down while the hill was still on the move and brought up some of 
the children, who had stuck in a part of the school that had not gone. 


C.M.G. 


General Rotton was the chief judge at the recent agricultural show at 

Lutterworth, and is here seen upon, presumably, one of the exhibits—a 

real nice-fronted one, showing plenty of quality. General Rotton is an 

artilleryman, and served in the South African War and also in the late war. 
He was five times mentioned, and got the C.B. and the C.M.G. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL ROTTON, C.B., 
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Martin, Baker Street 


Rita 


THE MAHARANI OF KAPURTHALA 


H.H. 


The 


and, besides being the possessor of the most wonderful 
India 


She and her 


ing in 


London society and on the Continent. 


in 


h Bahadur, Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
es in oriental splendour any similar build 


A new study: of the beautiful Spanish wife of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Jagatjit Sing 
this country, and they have many friends 


is one of the wealthiest of the sovereign princes of India, 
jewellery, his winter palace in the North-West Punjab easily surpass 


husband are frequent visitors to 


Maharaja 
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Maull & Fox 


MLLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN 


The brilliant French tennis champion whose performances in 
this country provoked the sincerest form of flattery—imitation 
of both her style of play and the sensible kit she wore 


N the eve of my departure from RozvenI wept. ... 
I really did! Quite too foolish at my age, of course, 
but que voulez-vous? I felt exactly like a child that 
is being sent to bed in the middle of a summer’s 
afternoon, not because it has really been naughty but because, 
somehow, its governess isin a temper! In my case the bad- 
tempered governess is merely Work . or the call 
of the Writing-Table! Anyway, I wept . . and pretended I 
had a cold to ’splain my sniffiness and turned in early to sleep 
my last night lulled by the sea! It had been a glorious day, 
and never had the shrimps fought so strenuously for the 
priv’lege of getting caught by me the sun had actually 
managed to lay one more coat of tan on my much-tanned 
self. As I glided into that most irresponsible state which 
poetic people call dreamland, I’thought gratefully of the 
blessings that would soon be of the past and cursed tHe 
morrow thinking of meeting asphalt pavements and 
stifling theatres I wept again . then slept, and woke 
next morning—seemed about five minits later—to the patter of 
rain! 
* * * 


have anasty, low nature! Not a spark of gen’rosity ’bout 
me, I’m ’fraid! I pos’tively sang as I abluted and made 
my preparations for departure! Rain and a cold, cold wind. 
The waves slate-coloured and the clouds . Ah, B’lov’dest, 
you should have seen the clouds! I thought lovingly of my 
dear little home in Paris—my dear, darling new flat—with its 
cosy rooms and snug dormer windows its warm, warm, 
warm hearthstones!!! (Adrienne has red-stoned ’m so nicely 
too!!) And its vast bath-room. Tubs are all very well in 
their way, mine own . . . but a tub comes too near washing on 
the instalment plan for my perfect pleasure ! So give me 
a bath-room in which one can swing a cat—-though a Sandow 
exerciser is more profitable than pussy—and a FIRE to warm 
oneself while one discusses the latest Arnold Bennett and chocs 
de chez Marquis. 


* * * 
*[ rooly I had a fire lighted s’morning! A joyous 

log fire that even now is roaring and spluttering, and 
saying rude things to the sun that has, at last, deigned to show 
itself. After all, the -bark of a log fire is worse than its bite 
. . . if one is too hot, one can always open the window. 
A home of one’s own is a wonderful thing, B’lov’dest. A real 
built - up - by - one’s - own - self-after-four-years-in-Brussels-under- 
the-Hun. .. . (Ouff!!!! Got that out at last! I’d been 
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itching to for weeks!) Home is a thing of joy and 
pride for ever! (’Slong as they don’t wreck my nervous system, 
as well as my finances, by any more taxes without due warning !) 
* * * 

[2 the train coming up (or is it down) from St. Malo, I kept 

wondering what the gas bill had been for the month, and 
whether any new “accounts rendered’’ had been sent in with 
a“ cheque-at-this-time-will-oblige” attachment! I also wondered 
if Arnoux—the nicest, reasonablest tapissier and adviser that 
ever was—had obtained the right shade of velvet to cover my 
enchanting Directoire chairs and whether the curtains 
were up in the studio, and whether my “antiques”’ would have 
arrived from St. Malo .. . and . and, oh, hundreds of 
questions that only a newly-fledged householder-on-her-own 
knows the joys of. I wish a fairy godmother—or papa—would 
send me four or five pairs of royal-blue shantung curtains, 
h’ever, or about six yards of the sort of stuff they make aero- 
plane wings with . *cause it pretty well seems that, the 
cost of material being what it is, I shall go curtainless this 
winter! H’ever! what matters since I have no front 
neighbours only trees? 

* * * 


Paris is vastly exciting just now. Got back in time to be 

confidentially told all bout the darling Person in Authority 
who has buzzed the lid on the dancing clubs in Autueil because 
his best beloved—who lives at that quarter of Paris—loves 
dancing and he is jealous! Alas, how perilous ’tis 
for one’s soul to be Set in Authority! Andwhat a lot the best 
beloved will have to spend on taxis! 

* * * 

H ave been told all sorts of ‘‘inside”’ stories, too—stories the 

big dailies simply can’t print (much to their sorrow)—about 
the Bessarabo affair! The pig-in-a-poke story, you know! (Horrid 
flippant am I not?) Played out notion, of course, 
that of sending one’s victim away by railin his own basket 
trunk! The inside stories are not—thanks be!—about the 
inside of the trunk h’ever, but about madame 
and made- 
moiselle. They 
really do seem 
to have been a 
remarkable 
hr eH CLAW e is 
working team, 


and’ if this 
wasn’t ad- 
dressed to you, 
oh, my most 


respect’ble re- 
lative, I would 
tell you things 
that ’ud make 


the down on 
your occipit 
curl like an 
apple paring, 


or an eel in de- 
lirium tremens. 


* * 
a res cher 


here cometh a 
ring at the 
gate! I peer 
anxiously! It 
is!!! Apack- 
ing case!! A 
mot, hammer 
andchisel ... 
my Louis XIII. 
table has ar- 
rived, and the 
excitement of 
unpacking is 
greater than I 
can bear!— 
PRISCILLA, 


THE PARISIAN EQUESTRIENNE 


Although we slavishly follow Paris where 
other modes are concerned, Paris does not 
quite so slavishly follow us where riding 
hatiliments are concerned. In this form of 
dress we justly claim to lead the entire world. 
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AN INTERESTING SPANISH ENGAGEMENT. 
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Bassano, Ltd., Old Bond Street 


THE MARQUESA SAN VINCENTE DEL BARCO 


The ceremony will 
The 13th Duchess of 


ick will take place in London towards the end of this month. 


Whose marriage to the Duke of Alba and Berw 


-aunt. 


is great 


who was hi 


Don Carlos Miguel (Stuart Fitz 
Spain, the great-grandson of James Francis Edward, 3rd Duke of Berwick 


ing for the Empress Eugenie 


in mourn 


1S 


as the Duke of Alba 
Alba de Tormes was succeeded by her cousin, 


? 


be a quiet one 


nd a grandee of 


7th Duke of Berwick a 


-James), 
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DEVOTEES OF TI 


HON. GWEN MEYSEY- 
THOMPSON 


The youngest of Lord 

Knaresborough’s four 

daughters. Her only brother, 
Claude, died of wounds 


LADY HAWKE AND LIEUTENANT HUME SPRY 


Lieutenant Hume Spry is Lady Hawke’s nephew, and is in the Navy. 
He is seen demonstrating to Lady Hawke his particular “ grip.” 
Hawke has a fine place, Glascuna, at North Berwick. 
days gets most of his fresh-air exercise playing golf, but cricket, and 
Yorkshire’s cricket in particular, will always hold first place in his affections 


Lord Hawke nowa- 
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IE ROYAL AND ANTIENT 


MRS. WALKER- 
ROBERTSON 


Is one of the keen patrons 

of the “‘ Royal and Antient ” 

who have foregathered at 
Berwick 


Lady 


MR. R. G. GALLIE 


The well-known Rugby international, 

who is now a familiar figure on the 

links at Berwick, and is presumably 

getting fit for the approaching footer 
season 


LADY ESME 
GORDON-LENNOX 


The third daughter of 

Lord de Ramsey. Her 

husband is in the Scots 
Guards 
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LADY WEMYSS 


Lady Wemyss has mi- 
grated up north, and is 
among the number of 
well-known golfers to 
be seen at Berwick 


CAPTAIN R. O. HAMBRO 


Another familiar figure on the Ber- 

wick links at the moment. Like all 

the Hambro family, he is a keen 

golf player, and is a unit of the 
the Berwick mobilisation 
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LORD KNARESBOROUGH AND HIS DAUGHTER, 
THE HON. GWENDOLEN MEYSEY-THOMPSON 


Lord Knaresborough used to be in the Yorkshire Hussars, 
and was some time member for the Handsworth division of 
Staffordshire. There is now no heir to the barony, Lord 
Knaresborough’s eldest brother being heir to his baronetcy only 
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THE FAMOUS NORTH BERWICK LINKS. 


LORD CHARLES HOPE AND MRS. HANKEY 


Lord Charles Hope is one of the best-known amateurs of the 

day. He is in the Lothian and Border Horse, and was formerly 

a lieutenant in the Ist Life Guards. Mrs. Hankey is the wife 

of Colonel Sidney Hankey, who used to be in the Household 
Cavalry 


LORD LURGAN AND COLONEL HANKEY 


Lord Lurgan, who was formerly in the Grenadier Guards, and 

Colonel Sidney Hankey chatting on the links. The North Ber- 

wick Golf Club is one of the best-patronised rendezvous for golf 

enthusiasts at this time of the year, and at the moment it is 
fuller than ever 


ur 


MRS. FITZROY CHAPMAN 


MR. AND 


Are among the many well-known golfers who have invaded the 

Berwick links this autumn. Berwick is fuller than ever this 

year, and the accounts of the greens state that they have rarely 

been in better order. Almost all the “‘stars’’ of the golfing 
firmament are in conjunction 
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The 


Silent 
Shyness, 
beautiful, or born both, if you have been born shy, 
Fate, in spite of all your other blessings, has in reality 
my child!” And only those who are born shy know the 
dreadfulness of that curse! The shy are always in a meta- 
an even worse mess with the human world surrounding them. 
They never can “express themselves,” or, if they do, they 
lf they possess virtues, they deck them out for exhibition all in 
the wrong colours. If they have vices, they add a furtive 
suffer, alas! the inner misery of those who did badly—but 
meant so well! Very few people ever pity them, because very 
when they yearn to show pleasure and be pleasing. They are 
considered ‘“‘ bores’? when all the time they most desire to be 
life as though they were apologising for 
putting them on. And what they suffer 
by nature can ever even guess! Poor 
things, they have not only to fight the 
with one of the most fearful handicaps 
which ever a disagreeable Fate decreed 
agreeable moods. Between themselves 
and the world which they yearn to pro- 
invisible spikes, on which people are 
impaled the moment they begin to make 
what shy people go through in life, be- 
cause I am cursed with shyness myself, 
frightened by the people and circum- 
stances which once used to terrify me, 
by the most devastating nervousness— 
invariably, too, at the very moment when 
manded of me. Just as I know when 
I am bilious by feeling nausea at the 
know if I am inwardly terrified when I 
realise that I would far sooner go to 
go to, there to meet the people I seem rem ee 
least to want to know. And, although I 
gusson, 
days of the week, if I had to go to the 
dentist every time I felt paralysed by 
living in additional comfort from the 
proceeds of my entire income! It always takes me about a 
“ Kiss-me-quickly-’cos-I’ve-got-a-train-to-catch!”” I am left, as 
it were, struggling to hurl down my natural reserves long after 
up their trunks and departed with an articulated, ‘‘ Oh, lor!!” 
* * * 
And one of the tragic sides of shy people, although few 
people will believe it, is that they are not shy in all 
earnestly desire to be bold, while to wish to appear at their 
very best is an immediate signal for their very worst manner 
by this dreadful manner, and, when one of their friends brings 
forward the excuse of “shyness,” they refuse to believe him, 
all, he 7s rude!” Moreover, the paralysing effect of shyness 
has generally no rhyme nor reason in its absurd appearance. 
the only limelight showing up all my worse points, than get on 
to my feet to address a company of friends who, not only 


N” matter if you have been born “ brainy,” or born 
laid his hands on your head to mutter, “Curse you, 

phorical “tangle ’’—always in a mess with themselves and in 

express themselves as if they were standing on their own heads. 

hypocrisy to their original wickedness. And all the time they 

few people ever understand them. They are labelled “ rude” 

interesting. They wear the prettiest clothes, and walk through 

inwardly only those who are also shy 

battle of life, but they have to fight it 

must be their lot in one of its most dis- 

pitiate there is a kind of barrier of 

friendly advances. I know a little of 

and, although I have ceased to be 

I am still liable to be seized suddenly 

an assumption of courage is most de- 

thought of eating chocolate éclairs, so I 

the dentist than to the place I must 

can manage to eat chocolate éclairs most 

shyness some tooth doctor would be 

week to lose my shyness among strangers, and, in these days of 

the people whom I wish to inviteinto my sanctuary have packed 

Some of the Tragedies of Shyness. 

circumstances, Usually they are the more shy when they 

to come uppermost. That is why people always judge them 

declaring that, “ Good Heavens, he may be shy, but,dang it 

For myself, I would far sooner face a crowd of strangers with 

cannot perceive that I have bad points, but refuse to believe 


daughter 

Colyer-Fergusson by his first marriage, and 

granddaughter of Sir James 

to whom her father 

Colyer-Fergusson has two places in Kent, 

Ightham Manor at Sevencaks and Wombwell 
Hall, Northfleet 
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1) 
that I have any except good ones! But the person of whom I 
am the most shy of all—apart, of course, from a_ possible 
employer, to whom invariably I show the worst of my very 
worst—I loathe meeting the strangers who know all about me. 
There are the people who rush up to you to tell you that they 
know a great friend of yours, which, after you have said, ‘‘ Do 
you?” creates a kind of mental paralysis ‘in ‘both of vou. 
Then there are the people who’ may happen to like something 
I have written. They will come up to me crying, “ Are you 
“Richard King’? ”—usually with the expression on their faces 
of “ Oh, dear, is that all!”—and then stand: ‘waiting in ex- 
pectation that I will turn on a kind of gramophone record of 
“With Silent Friends,” or failing that, be for ever listed among 
the “disappointments.” Or, they will immediately go into 
ecstasies concerning something I may have written which has 
appealed to them—and I challenge any man not to feel a 
perfect fool during that recital! With complete strangers— 
people who don’t know me from a ‘‘ dustman”—I am. never 
shy. That is why everybody else refuses to believe in my 
timidity at all. To most people, the only shy person is the 
shy child who reddens, shuffles his feet, 
and stutters. But the really shy person 
is often he who talks too muwch—undue 
loquaciousness is almost a sure sign of 
inner quaking. But to be misunderstood 
is one of the trials of really shy people. 
If one only knew that they were shy one 
would make allowances. As it is, one 
considers them to ‘be rude, or bumptious, 
or dull, because they appear all these 
things during the first moments: of our 
acquaintance with them. No, a shy per- 
son has been “cursed” by Nature, and 
for him, or her, there are no compen- 
sations—only misery, and loneliness, and, 
sometimes, an ever-increasing shyness as 
the effect of the original “ dose” begins 
to have its inevitable results. 
* * * 

A Shy Hero. 
lf only shy people could make friends 

with other shy people they would 
not feel half so lonely. But they can’t. 
The tragedy of a shy person is that he 
can never get up and tell people of his 
sufferings. He has no means of breaking 
the ice. People suftering from bunions 
find in their abominable affliction a far 
quicker introduction to friendly inter- 
course. But shy people will invariably 
declare they are not shy—at the moment 
when their knees are knocking together 
like a nigger minstrel playing the bones. 
Afterwards—when it is too late—they will 
own sometimes to being shy, but never at 
the moment when honesty would provide 
their only saving grace. Thus you have 
the spectacle of a person, whose whole “soul” is quaking, 
declaring for all he is worth that it was never steadier in its 
life. No wonder the world has small patience with the born- 
shy. If they only knew it, the shy have small patience with 
themselves. But nothing will cure them, failing a bottle of 
champagne uncorked at the psychological moment (at which 
moment, in parenthesis, it very rarely is/). I really don’t 
believe that Helge Gram (“ What a name!” you declare. But 
the novel is translated from the Norwegian, so you must expect 
eccentric-looking nomenclature), the hero of Sigrid Unset’s 
interesting story, ‘‘ Jenny’? (Glydendal), could have become so 
intimate with the Bohemian circle of his compatriots living in 
Rome—where the story is laid—had he not taken copious drinks 
of almost everything, from wine to aniseed, at every available 
opportunity. He wasan exceedingly shy young man—poor, too, 
which doesn’t increase a man’s self-assurance. Only after a 
good dinner, and because he was lonely, and because Miss 
Jenny Winge and her friend, Miss Cesca Jahrman, looked 
Norwegian like himself, did he screw up the courage to follow 
them in the street, and eventually ask them the way to his own 
hotel. Of course they misinterpreted his intentions! But 
whatever else these two girls may have been, neither of them 
were in the least bit shy. Consequently they thought that his 
(Continued on p. 218) 
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self-introduction was anything but what he protested it to be— 
namely, to ask his way of two young women who seemed to 
belong to his own nationality. But even if they originally 
were shy by nature, they could not very well show it, simply 
because neither of them seemed to be able to stir a yard without 
having to sip, or nibble—generally both. What they nibbled was 
immaterial, but their “sips” were almost invariably alcoholic, 
and alcohol, if it does nothing else, at any rate makes a mouse 
feel as if it could cock-a-snook at a tiger. But neither Jenny 
nor Cesca were tigers—they were not even ‘‘cats.”’ They were 
just two clever, rather attractive girls, badly bitten with 
Bohemianism, and living in Rome presumably for the study 
of art. 
* * * 

An Interesting Problem, 
But apart from the extremely vivid pictures of the life of a 

foreigner in Rome, and the various friendships, quarrels, 
and reconciliations which go to make up la vie de Boheme, 
the book is extraordinarily interesting for the problem it raises 
—Can a woman allow herself sexual latitude without it so affecting 
her morally and mentally that it eventually poisons all her life ? 
Certain women cannot, I know. Strangely enough, too, it is 
invariably the woman who has struggled against her natural 
desires the most strenuously 
who falls the more hopelessly. 
So long as she can live up to 
the ideal of conduct which she 
has set up for herself she can 
live through the frankest Bohe- 
mianism absolutely unscathed. 
Once, however, let herself be 
overcome by the delirium of the 
moment—and henceforth she, as 
it were, goes morally to pieces. 
And the more deeply passionate 
a woman is the more profotnd 
her feeling of degradation. A 
woman has to be naturally ex- 
tremely light-hearted if a life of 
sexual looseness is not to leave 
its indelible mark upon her 
“soul.” Only the really “cold” 
woman can succeed triumphantly 
as a cocotte. A woman of deep 
feeling must either live the life 
of celibate, attach herself per- 
manently to some lover—or die. 
And Jenny Winge was one of 
these. She was twenty-eight, 
and had never really known 
what love is — although she 
longed for it with every fibre 
of her being. Men friends she 
had in plenty, but they had 
never been to her anything 
deeper than friends. And yet 
she was love-starved—although she did not realise it. Conse- 
quently, in such a mood a man need not be the longed-for Ideal 
for a woman to imagine that she is desperately in love with him. 

* * 

Father and Son. 
“[ hus it was with Jenny and Helge Gram. He imagined that 

she was tle woman; she believed that he was the man— 
whereas so much of their infatuation was made up of youthful- 
ness, loneliness, mutual interests, a desire to love and be desired. 
They discovered this for themselves later‘on, when Helge took 
Jenny to his own home. In the narrow confines of the Jenny 
circle a hundred “ pin-pricks’? made them suffer which they 
had not thought existed while living in the romantic glamour 
which is Rome. Gradually these pin-pricks became mortal 
wounds. Jenny found—as so many clever women have found— 
that it is difficult for a woman to express herself in work and 
be at the same time the keeper of a man’s house, his companion, 
the mother of his children. She must either renounce the gifts 
which the gods have given her, or say “farewell” to that 
domestic happiness which is the only happiness for man or 
woman—after the first ardours of youth are gone. Helge’s 
father was a man who had discovered this, alas! He realised 
that for an artist to live for his art, domestic companionship 
must be of a very special kind, comprising complete trust, com- 
plete unselfishness, and with none of those family ties which 


MRS. CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


The pretty wife of the inimitable Charlie Chaplin, from whom 

she is seeking to obtain a divorce. 

acted in a number of film plays with her husband, and is a 
particularly bright star of the movie world 
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“nail”? a man or woman to the domestic hearth. 
is such a deceptive thing. Really it is an ideal. The mistake 
we make is that we believe it so often to be a person. So it is 
—a person ; but, alas! not always the same. Thus Jenny, who 
sincerely believed that she loved Helge, discovered later on, to 
her dismay, that his father understood her more than any man. 
So, instead of marrying the son, she became the mistress of the 
older man. Then, by the time a baby is born she has dis- 
covered that, although she still longs for the perfect love, her 
lover by no means fills all her life. Only the child satisfies her 
—the child, without its father. But in the meanwhile she is 
going to pieces spiritually. When the baby dies there seems no 
way out of the morass which is her life. Drink lulls her loneliness 
for the moment—but drink is not a way out, merely a narcotic. 
The climax comes at last, when, years afterwards, she again 
meets Helge in Rome, and the old glamour is reborn. Fora 
long time she resists temptation, but her moral spirit is broken. 
She gives herself to the son, as she has done to his father—in 
spite of the loathing of her act. But she, who used to be so 
strong-willed, has now no resistance left. As the only way out, 
she kills herself. And perhaps the theme of the story is best 
summed up by the “other man” who loved her, but whom she 
never loved, after she is dead: “ Dream—oh dream! If your 
child had lived he would not 
have been what you dreamt 
when you held him in your 
arms. He might have done 
something good and great, or 
something bad and disgraceful, 
but he would never have accom- 
plished what you dreamt he 
should do. No woman has 
given life to the child she 
dreamt of when she bore him 
—no artist has created the 
work he saw before him in the 
moment of his inspiration. And 
we live summer after summer, 
but not one is like the one we 
have been longing for when we 
stooped to gather the wet flowers 
in the spring showers. And no 
love is what lovers dreamed 
when they kissed for the first 
time. If you and I had lived 
together we might have been 
happy or not, we might have 
done good or ill to one another, 
but I shall never know what our 
love would have been if you 
had been mine. The only thing 
I know is that it would never 
have been what I dreamt that 
night when I stood with you in 
the moonlight while the fountain 
was playing. And yet I would 
not have missed that dream, and I would not miss the dream I 
am dreaming now.” So the story ends. It is an extraordinarily 
interesting book. But then these books published by Messrs. 
Glydendal seem all to be good. And who translates them? 
His name should be published. As translations they are quite 
remarkable. 
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THE PREMIER 


Mr. Bonar Law has recently said that he hopes that, after the autumn recess, Parliament will not be asked to work quite so hard 

as it has been doing before that period of relaxation; but whoever else may look forward to an “easy,” the “stroke” of the boat of 

State never seems to get any rest. Mr. Lloyd George’s period of office will stand alone in history as the most strenuous and 

nerve-wearing, for the anxieties of war were at once succeeded by the far greater anxieties of peace. Among the world statesmen 
of to-day he stands supreme and unchallenged 
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AT THE LUTTERWORTH AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


MAJOR CROSS 


Is president of the Lutterworth 

Agricultural Show, which owed 

much of the success of its display 
last week to his efforts 


MAJOR GARRARD 


Was one of the well-known soldiers 

present at the very successful agri- 

cultural show which took place at 
Lutterworth 


LIEUT.-COLONEL G. W. HOBSON 


With his son, Richard. Colonel Hobson, who belongs 
to the 12th Lancers, served in South Africa, and during 


the late war was “‘mentioned”’ twice, besides receiving 
the D.S.O. and C.M.G. 5 


CAPT. AND MRS. GODFREY HESELTINE 


Mrs. Heseltine, who was formerly Lady Bourchier 

Wray, re-married two years ago. Her husband, 

a well-known polo player, became military secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1918 
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COLONEL LIVINGSTONE- 
LEARMOUTH 


A “Gunner” whose record during 
the late war included despatches 
six times, D.S.O., and C.M.G. 


MRS. HOBSON 


Is the wife of Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 

Hobson of Misterton Hall, Lutter- 

worth. She was formerly Miss 
Wynifred Muir 
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LAURKA 


A young society beauty of Charleston, South Carolina, who chose to take up dancing as a profession and became an inveterate 

globe-trotter whilst obtaining an extensive international education in the art. She has studied in practically every country in the 

world and appeared with great success in America, Australia, and the East. She has now settled down for a time in London, 

and will make her first appearance over here in the autumn. She is the wife of M. Edouard de Kurylo, who was the former 
premier danseur and director of ballet of the Warsaw Government Ballet 
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A CHARMING SEAT IN SU§ 
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| Lady Maud Warrender, who is the widow of Admiral Sir George Warrender, who died in 1917, lives at the Sussex seat of her late husband, [es 
j and was married not long ago to Miss Dorothy Rawson, the daughter of the late Colonel R. H. and Lady Beatrice Raws. 
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esam House, Rye. The other seat, Bruntisfield House, Edinburgh, descended to her son, Sir Victor Warrender, who is the eighth baronet, 
Lady Maud Warrender is the youngest sister of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and one of her sisters is Lady Mar and Kellie 
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WEIN. 


SOME OF THE 


“OLD STAGERS” 


AT CANTERBURY 


The above group includes Lord Harris (second from the right), the Earl of Dartmouth (to his right’, with Mr. Colborne, Lieut.- 


Colonel Hawkes, Mr. Louis d’Egville, Mr. W. Fladgate, Mr. Ralph Alderson (secretary), and Mr. Harold Whitaker. 


The perform- 


ances of the “‘Old Stagers”’ at the Theatre Royal included ‘“‘ The Ware Case’’ and ‘“‘ The Little Damozel,” and took high place in 
the history of. that famous body of amateur actors, whose first season dates back to 1842, the year of the founding of the Festival 


THE GLOOMY DEAN LOOKS ON 


Dean Inge reflecting in his gloomy mien the grey skies which 

were deplored during the Canterbury week of weeks. The fight 

between Kent and Middlesex was full of thrills and interest, 
and some great cricket was seen 
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THE TWO PRESIDENTS 


Lord Harris (right), who is president of the ‘Old Stagers,” 

with the Earl of Dartmouth, president of I Zingaris. Lord 

Harris was first associated with Kent in the season of 1870, 
and has long been an outstanding figure in English cricket 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W 


THE HON. MRS. ARTHUR CHICHESTER AND HER FAMILY 


Mrs. Chichester is the wife of Major the Hon. Arthur Chichester, the elder son of Lord Templemore by his first wife. She was 

married in 1911, being then the Hon. Clare Wingfield, daughter of the late Lord Powerscourt. Her two sons, Arthur and Dermot, 

are respectively six and four years old, whilst the baby is quite a recent arrival. Major Chichester, who belongs to the Irish 

Guards, was formerly in the Royal Fusiliers. He served through South Africa and the Tibet Expedition, and during the late war 
was decorated with the D.S.O. and O.B.E., besides being three times “ mentioned” 
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MRS. FRANK BELLVILLE 


From a painting by Laszlo 


Mrs. F. Bellville, who is the grand-daughter of the late Colonel Chester-Master, of Knole Pars, Bristol, and The Abbey, Ciren- 

cester, was presented with the portrait, of which the above is a reproduction, by the well-known artist, P. de Laszlo de Lombos, as 

some recognition of her services as Matron of the Darell Hospital, which she conducted from 1915 to 1919. Before 1915 Mrs. 

Bellville had been doing Red Cross work in France. She has now opened a shop in George Street, Portman Square, under the 
name of “ Sydalg,” for the sale of antiques and Paris model gowns 
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ONE OF THE SCENES IN “CHERRY” 


THE TATLER 


Y “* CHERRY,” THE COSTER QUEEN! 


Mr. Knoblock’s musical comedy at the Apollo has fully deserved all the nice things that everyone has said of it, and ranks as one 


of the best productions of its kind that has been seen icr some time past. 


In the above group are: Miss Enid Sass as Mabel 


Brackett, Mr. Harold Anstruther as Lord Ladborough, Miss Marie Wright as ’Liza Waple, Mr. Clifford Morgan as Evans, 
Mr. George Ricketts as Quain, Miss Nancy Pawley as the Hon Agatha Byefleet, Mr. H. Stockwell Hawkins as Joe Waple, and 


MISS NANCY PAWLEY 


Who-is one of the “classes,’’ who 

discovers that the simple pleasures 

and ideas of the “masses” are very 

often better worth while than the 

pursuits of her own particular and 
exclusive set 


Miss Millicent Marsden as Lady Emily Staynes 


MISS MARIE BLANCHE AND MR. 
WILFRED SEAGRAM 


As “Cherry,’ and her devoted coster lover, Bill 
Meggs, to whom she remains true in spite of the 
temptation to be a lady which her translation to a 
higher sphere holds forth. Miss Marie Blanche has 
rarely been seen to greater advantage 
Photographs by Foulsham & Banfield 
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MISS ENID SASS 


Who plays the part of Mabel 

Brackett, Cherry’s friend, and who, 

like everyone else in the coster parts 

in this excellent play, imparts an 

atmosphere into it which is astound- 
ingly realistic 


THE TATLER 


Polo 


“THE -REST-” 


Lord Rocksavage, Lord Dalmeny, Major J. F. Harrison (back), and Lieut.- 
Colonel C. H. S. Ashton—seen from left to right—the team which beat 
With the 
exception of Lord Dalmeny, who played instead of Mr. Traill, this is 
practically the Freebooters team, that has done so well this season 


“England” at Hurlingham on the 7th by 10 goals to 7. 


advance us greatly, because the team that was really on its 
trial did not play within at least 6 goals of its real form, the 
form that we know it to be on its day. It was also not par- 
ticularly well mounted, not as well as its opponent, and personally I 
should be inclined to disregard the form. 
* * * 


| AST Saturday's (7th August) test match did not in my opinion 


he teams went into action like this :-— 
The Rest—Lord Dalmeny, Lieut.-Colonel H. C. S. Ashton, 
the Earl of Rocksavage, and Major J. F. Harrison (back). 
England—Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, Major F. B. Hurn- 
dall, Lord Wodehouse, and Major V. N. Lockett (back). 


% * 


| Boss: Rocksavage, Colonel Sam Ashton, and Major Harrison were 
all very much on the spot, and I think the victory by 10 to 7, 
although well deserved, was mainly due to the ‘‘England ’’ team’s being 
far too slow off the mark, in strong distinction from their rivals, who 
opened a terriffic offensive from the moment the ball was thrown in. 
The fact that the game was one limited to six periods instead of seven, 
and that the ground was in by no means first-class order, also induces 
me to take but slight notice of what happened. Major Barrett was to 
have captained ‘‘ The Rest,’’ but he has sprained a muscle in his right 
arm and is temporarily out of action. 
* * * 
AVA e have already something more than a rough idea as 
to who will represent us versus America next year, 
but it will obviously be necessary to wait till the end of the 
tests at Hurlingham before saying very much. 
* * * 
NM y own private forecast of what the Selection Commit- 
tee’s decision will be is this :— 
Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Tomkinson (1), 
Major F. W. Barrett (2), 
Lord Wodehouse (3), 
Major Vivian Lockett (back). 
This, of course, is only an individual opinion, and may not 
be worth much, but so far as*bne can see this is how things 
are shaping. 
* * * 


Coe Gerald Ritson wrote a long letter to ‘‘ The Morn- 

ing Post,” giving us his ideas as to who are entitled 
to be tried first for International honours, and I noticed that 
the very first man he suggested was Lord Rocksavage, the 
old 9th Lancers player, who played a good deal during the 
early spring at Cannes and has been performing creditably 
in London polo during the season ‘Far be it from me to 
oppose the trial of new blood; but at the moment I do 
not find myself able to concur with Colonel Ritson that 
Lord Rocksavage has shown us that he is International 
form. He has been given his chance first, as Colonel 
Ritson has asked us that he should be, for he was put in 
one of the two teams that contested that match at Hur- 
lingham on the 17th July, and he was on the losing side, as 
also was Lord Wodehouse. On the winning side were two 
of the 1914 Internationals, Colonel ‘‘ Mouse’’ Tomkinson, 
who was in his 1914 position, No. 1, and Major Rattle 


: 
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Barrett, who was the 1914 No. 3, and was here played 
No. 2, and came off brilliantly. 
* * * 
Somers at once wrote in reply to Colonel Ritson’s 
letter and and asked why he left Major Barrett out. I 
also cannot understand. Yet, perhaps, I might attempt to 
guess. Colonel, or, as he then was, Captain Ritson, played 
in the 1913 International team at Meadowbrook, but he 
was not a success. Major Barrett was also with that team, 
but he was not considered to be suited to the American 
game and was taken out. There was, as no doubt some of 
us remember, a good deal of discussion at the time, and 
there were as many opinions as there were men. How- 
ever, we lost on the American scoring system though we 
won on the actual goal score. 
* * * 
n 1914, in that privately organised expedition, Major 
Barrett captained the team, and it was just the fact that 
he had sized up the American tactics that won us our suc- 
cess. It was the tactics of carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, the offensive defensive 1 excelsis. I, therefore, 
do not quite follow Colonel Ritson’s deductions, which 
cause him to make no mention at all, from find to finish of 
_ his letter, of a man who is obviously the one of all others 
who has a premier claim to consideration. 
. * * * 
Oz main difficulty is going to be the pony. That is the 
bottle-neck of the problem. Subsequent information 
given me about that Ostend match in the Olympic Tourna- 
ment confirms this. The Spanish team were at a conserva- 
tive estimate, so I am told, 50 per cent. stronger in pony 
power. Theresult wesaw. We have got to get the ponies; 
the men we have. 
* = 
ll that we have got to do is to fit the man to the pony. What is 
one man’s fish is another man’s poisson where ponies are con- 
cerned, and vice versd, and this will obviously be one of the many 
difficulties in the path of the committee. ; 
* * * 
Be there can be no doubt about it that we have got the “‘ goods,” 
and that if we are as fortunate in collecting the ponies as we 


, have been in collecting the men, we ought to have no fear of anyone, 


Americans or otherwise. I am personally convinced, from what one 
has seen and the few little notes one has been able to jot down for 
subsequent elaboration, we have as good a lot as we have had in the 
past ten or eleven years, and that is saying a good deal to people whose 
memories date back to even 1909, the year of Captain Hardress 
Lloyd’s gallant forlorn hope, when he had only about a dozen really 
good tournament ponies, with his eabeeonery force in America. 
* * 


AE to America, I think I am fairly safe in saying that they have 

already practically decided upon their team, and that it will be 
the following—Mr. Louis Stoddard (1), Mr. Larry Waterbury (2), 
Mr. Malcolm Stevenson (3), Mr. Dev Milburn (back). I am told that 
the only other probable at the moment is young Mr. Tommy 
Hitchcock. They are not at all certain about him, as although he is 
brilliant on his day he is lacking in ‘‘war’’ experience. He is only 
twenty-one, 


W. A. Rouch 


“ENGLAND” 


Left to right are seen—Lord Wodehouse, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, 
Major F. B. Hurndall, and Major V. N. Lockett (back). The game was 
only one of six periods instead of seven, and the ground was in by no 
means first-class order after the rain. The losers’ form was not their best, 


and certainly not their real form 
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INVITATION 


ISITORS to London are invited to 

see the superb collection of fur- 

niture and furnishings in our 

Galleries inOxford Street. These Galleries 

are unlike any others you can visit in any 

part of the world. All that is worthy of the 

home is shown amidst surroundings which 
are a delight to the eye. 


We want you to see what English craftsmen 
can do to make the home beautiful, and we desire 
you to realize also that they have in nowise failed 
to keep alive the traditions of more than two 
centuries of furniture-making. The ideals of that 
Robert Gillow who flourished at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century are preserved unmis- 
takably in every piece of furniture produced at our 
factories ; the only difference to-day is that modern 
methods of organization and production enable us 
to offer a larger quantity than in the old days, and 
at prices which in these times are moderation itself. 


The “Kirkham” 
3ft. 6in. Wardrobe. Price £42:15:0 , _ 


The ‘ Kirkham" = 2ft.4in. Combined Washstand 
3 ft. 6in, Dressing Table. 7 and Boot Curbeard with Glass 
Price £27 : 10:0 Top. Price £18:18:0 


Surnishers 6 Decorators toF-M. the FUNG. 


164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 


Telephone : Museum 5000. Telegrams: ‘“ Warison London.” 
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The Imperial 
War Museum. 
“The Crystal 
Palace — 
remains of the 
Great Exhibi- 
tion—is to-day 
morelively than 
ever, for it 
houses the most 
thrilling and 
interesting ex- 
hibition that 
London has 
ever known. I 
suppose they 
chose the 
Crystal Palace 
because no 
other building 
in London 
would be able 
to house the 
big guns. But 
its general air 
of fading shod- 
diness is in sad 
contrast to the 
Imperial War 
Museum to 
which it gives 
a “home.” 
Somehow or 
other, the Cry- 
stal Palace 
never seems to 
have looked up 
since dress-im- 


Mabel Robey 


MISS LYDIA BILBROOKE 


The heroine of ‘‘ Lord Richard in the Pantry,” 
in a beautiful “Lucille” creation which she provers went 
wears in the Criterion’s roaring success. out of fashion. 
Some of Miss Bilbrooke’s earlier experiences I know of no 
were with Sir George Alexander, and she has_ other place 
invariably succeeded in the important parts \pjich makes 

for which she has been cast you feel as if 


you had sud- 
denly stepped into the illustrated pages of the early “ London 
News.” Unlike other old buildings, the Crystal Palace has not 
grown old gracefully. But then, nothing early Victorian ever does. 
It never loses that neglected appearance of something which has 
outlived its pristine wonder. Everything about it seems to be 
regretting Prince Consort and the days when, according to the 
pictures, crinolined Mammas hung desperately on to the arms 
of top-hatted Papas, while not less than two children, ridiculously 
over-dressed, hung on to both of them, looking almost patheti- 
cally well-behaved. Its ugly stairs, its dark corridors, its 
overwhelming glass roof, and, above all, those wicked plaster 
statues give it a dreary, dilapidated appearance which it is 
hopeless to try to circumvent. It would take a fortune to 
make the Crystal Palace seem anything more genial than an 
old conservatory which had not been open for fifty years. 
Judging by the railways, not even the Ministry of Transport 
seems to like it. And yet its situation is unrivalled; its gardens 
could be made quite beautiful, and if it were not, apparently, 
the dumping ground for “side shows’’ which no fair with any 
pride would welcome, it could be turned into one of the most 
attractive summer resorts of London. As it is, it takes all the 
dignity of the Imperial War Museum to survive the third-rate 
roundabouts and other “attractions” which surround it. As 
for the War Museum—thoroughly to grasp its full significance 
you would need to give weeks of concentrated study. But 
these weeks would be crammed full of interest. Personally, 
I could only spend six hours among them, but they were six of 
the most thrilling hours I have spent anywhere for a long time. 
I only grasped a kind of ‘‘general impression” of what the 
museum contains, but that “ general impression” will always 
remain vivid to a degree. Perhaps one needs imagination as 
well as earnest study to fully appreciate all there is to see. 
Even the most interesting exhibits, shown in a glass case, are 
apt to lose a great deal of their full significance. 


THE PASSING SHOWS. 
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Some of the Exhibits, 

ere, however, are a few of the things which held me spell- 

bound. There is the log-book of the heroic wireless 
operator who continued to send wireless messages until he was 
hit by a shell. The log-book is open on the page of his last 
entries, and across this page you see the jagged pencil line whi h 
his hand madeashedied. Thereis the uniform in which Captain 
Ball, V.C., wore when he was shot down, together with the 
battered cigarette case which the Germans sent to his father. 
There are the original direction posts from the trenches. There 
is every conceivable kind of gun—including the 18-in. Naval gun, 
which looks as if it had been designed to bring down the moon. 
There is an extraordinary interesting section devoted to life- 
saving in the Navy, and many of the marvels in surgery, etc., 
undertaken by the R.A.M.C. There are models galore—models 
of ships, models of trenches, models of ruined French villages, 
models of pontoon bridges, to name but a few. There are the 
wonderful war paintings and sculpture—the Orpen portraits, the 
Sergeant pictures, the Epstein busts among the rest. There 
are photographs of every woman who lost her life in the service 
of war, together with pictures and models of all the various war 
services rendered by women during all those long five years. 
There is the submarine section, the Flying Corps section, the 
rooms devoted to German captures, and another given over to the 
inventions of war. It is impossible, as I said before, to grasp 
even half of the interesting things there are to see. But the 
Imperial War Museum is worthy of more than one visit, it is 
worthy of a long sojourn. 
* * * 

The Great Jamboree. 
Le me declare at once that the Boy Scouts’ International 

Jamboree the week before last at Olympia was the jolliest 
exhibition on a big scale that I have ever been to in my life. 
I only hope it will become an annual affair. The world has 
need of such a pageant of youth, inspired by such a tremendous 
purpose. And that I am not alone in this wish was shown by 
the way in which the big public took the Jamboree to their 
hearts. The crowds each day were enormous. And they were 
utterly different from most crowds. There was on their faces 
a reflection of that keenness, that joy in living, and that hope 
which the scouts displayed so naturally and so wonderfully. 
To my mind, the 
boy scout movement 
is the greatest 
Christian influence 
the world has re- 
ceived since Christ. 
The laws which 
govern it are 
straightforward and 
simple, yet, were 
they once practised 
by the world of men 
and women, the 
world would be a 
happier, better place 
to-morrow. It is 
difficult to explain 
the feeling of en- 
thusiasm which this 
pageant of boys 
from all over the 
world, all bound to- 
gether by one big 
ideal—the ideal of 
friendship and kind- 
ness to men and 
animals—aroused in 
the hearts of every- 
body who visited 
the Jamboree. The 
glory of the whole 
thing culminated on 
Saturday night, 
when’ Sir Robert 
Baden Powell was 
elected Chief Scout 
of the World. 

“ARKAY,” 


Hana 


MISS 


DORA LENNOX 


A very pretty cinema actress, who 


is 
appearing in the Stoll film version of 
Ethel M. Dell’s novel, ‘‘ The Tidal Wave,” 
and promises to take a prominent position 
among the stars of the movie world 
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your girls m Lista Silk. 


There is no other Silk so beautiful, 
that can hold its beauty so long. 


There is no other Silk so serviceable 
for wash and wear. 


It ts good economy to dress your Guaranteed and Manufactured by 


children in Lista Pure Silk. LISTER & CO., LTD., 
Manningham Mills, Bradford. 
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M:: eee C: 

Percy 
tells the follow- 
ing: “I heard 
the Primate of 
all Ireland (Dr. 
Crozier) tell the 
following story 
as an illustra- 
tion of the 
great tact pos- 
sessed by the 


Church. ‘A 
bishop took the 
chair: = ati -a 
parochial “ At 


Home,” where 
an impromptu 
concert was 


Compton Collier 
part of the 
MISS BARBARA HOFFE programme. 
Who has been missed for so long in London, The right 
is now quite recovered from her illness, and reverend chair- 
is cast for a unique part in a Passion play man called 
which is to be produced shortly upon a certain 
lady to sing. 


She demurred, saying she could not sing. The bishop insisted. 
At last the lady-consented. She had not gone very far until it 
was evident that the lady was right, and that she knew her own 
vocal powers best. After a few minutes of awful suspense, the 
audience wondered what the good man would say for himself 
for insisting upon such an infliction, and how he would escape 
from the dilemma. The bishop was, however, equal to the 
occasion. When the song was over the worthy chairman got 
up, reached the lady his hand to lead her down from the 
platform, saying as he did so: ‘ Next time you tell us you can’t 
sing we’ll know whether to believe you or not.’” 


* * * 


Hee is another of Mr. Percy’s stories. ‘‘The late Father 

Magrath, of Sandymount, was very proud of his library, 
but made it a strict rule never to lend out one of his books. A 
next-door neighbour finding 
himself in this splendidly- 
stocked library one evening, 
took a fancy to a certain 
volume, and asked _ his 
reverence if he might take 
it home, promising to return 
it ina few days. In reply, 
his reverence said: ‘You 
are quite welcome to read 
the book, provided you do 
so in my library.’ Needless 
to say the invitation was 
not accepted. However, 
honours were even a few 
days later, when Father 
Magrath asked his friend 
for a loan of his garden 
roller. Judge of the learned 
critic’s dismay when his 
friend replied, ‘You are 
very welcome to the use of 
my garden roller; the only 
condition I make is that 
you come into my garden 
and use it.’” 


* * * 


wo actors were waiting 

to see a certain well- 
known theatrical manager, 
with a view to obtaining an 


BUBBLE 


AND 


SQUEATA. 


MISS ELSIE SMITHERS 


The clever film actress, who is also appearing in “Johnny Jones” at the 
Alhambra, where she is acting as understudy of Miss Ivy St. Helier’s 
réle of Sister Sue 
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engagement, 
and during the 
time they were 
boasting of 
their theatrical 
exploits. “Ah, 
my boy,” said 
one “when I 
played Hamlet 
the audience 
took fifteen 
minutes to 
leave the 
theatre.” The 
other looked at 
him, “ Oh,” he 
inquired gently, 
‘*was he 
lame?” 


Hugh Cecil 


* % MISS FAITH CELLI 


soldier in 

one of 
the military 
hospitals had 
in his posses- 
sion a watch of quaint and foreign design, of which he was very 
proud. The doctor seeing it one day, became very interested. 
““ Where did you get this from?” he inquired. “ A Boche give 
it me,’’ was the reply. The doctor’s curiosity being aroused, he 
inquired how the enemy had come to convey this token of 
esteem and affection. ‘‘’E had to,” was the laconic reply. 


Is to enact Emmeline in the adaptation of 
de Vere Stacpoole’s romance, “The Blue 
Lagoon,”’ which the Reandean Company will 
produce at the Prince of Wales’s this month 


* * * 


Wishing to give his Scotch steward a treat, a gentleman 
invited him to London, and on the night after his arrival 
took him to a swell hotel to dine. During the early part of the 
dinner the steward was noticed to help himself very liberally to 
the champagne, glass after glass disappearing. Still, for all that, 
he seemed very downhearted and morose. Presently he was 
heard to remark, “ Weel, I hope thee’ll not be long wi’ the 
whusky the noo, as I dinna get on verra weel wi’ these mineral 
waters.” 
* * % 
ir Harry Lauder tells an 
amusing story regard- 
ing arather illiterate Scotch 
magistrate who had decided 
to add a library to his 
newly-built mansion. One 
day he called at the book- 
sellers and asked to see 
the proprietor. “I want 
you to get me a leebrary,” 
he said. ‘Certainly,’ re- 
plied the bookseller, ‘I 
shall be very pleased to 
supply you with books. 
Can you let me have a list 
of any particular books you 
want?” “Na, na, ye ken 
mair aboot buiks than me,” 
the other told him. “Ye 
can choose them yourself ! ’” 
“Very good, then you leave 
the selection in my hands,” 
said the bookseller. ‘‘ Now 
how would you like the 
books bound. Would you 
like to have them bound 
in russia or morocco?” 
“Russia! Morocco!” gasped 
the man. ‘Can ye not get 
them bound in Glesca ? ” 


Langfier 
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CAPTAIN CECIL SLADE’S ‘*JOYETTE” 


In full rig during the last lap of the handicap for yachts exceeding 

35 tons but not exceeding 100 tons at Cowes last week, when she finished 

second to Major L. de Rothschild’s ‘‘ Zinita.”” Captain Slade also sailed 
his ketch in the first of the three races won by His Majesty 


King ’Enry of Detroit. 
ISTER FORD must be ore of the few people who have 
M achieved the supposedly common boyish ambition of having 
the ‘‘ whole world tremble at his lightest breath,” for at all 
events H. F. always manages to get the motor world shaking 
like a jelly when he takes it into his head to get busy. On top of 
irresponsible people, like myself, talking about coming slumps and 
getting our knuckles smartly rapped for our trouble, up pops ’Enery 
and knocks twenty-five of the best off the price of the ‘* Universal.” 
And that, if I mistake not, is going to-have a far-reaching eftect, for, 
disguise it as we may, there is no gainsaying that the Ford is the 
standard of motor-currency, the basis upon which all cars must 
ultimately be appraised. It has always surprised me that motor 
managers should have bothered about pounds, shillings, and pence in 
their catalogues in these days, when nobody knows what a quid 
is really worth, unless he happens to want one. How much easier to 
say ‘‘ The price of Such-and-Such car is 4°9 Fords, special long chassis 
*6 Ford extra.” They could use a capital F if they didn’t quite like 
the idea of advertising a competitor, and no one would he liable to 
mistake a symbol for that of the franc. Some say that this reduction 
in price has been brought about by the more-than-threatened, the 
quite certain horse-power taxation (Eric’s crowning folly), which will 
hit the ‘‘ flying bedstead ” right on one of its big brass nobs, the idea 
being that the drop will just about balance the new tax, so that your 
Fords won’t cost you more. But I question whether that is the 
real answer. The Ford is in a class by itself, and it would take a lot 
of taxation to hurt it. Ask yourself what else you could get for. the 
same purpose, even if the tax meant another forty, leave alone twenty— 
which is what it will pan out to. Depend upon it, though, one 
of these days there is going to be real competition—and then we 
shall see what we shall see. 
* 
On the Water. 
if can’t help thinking that people pay too much attention to 
motoring on roads in preference to motoring on water or in 
the air, so to the last the ‘‘ Safety and Comfort ’’ Competition is 
going great guns at Martlesham Heath, and there’s no doubt that in 
initiating this business the Government is laying out its £64,000 to 
very good advantage, not only to itself, but to the long-suffering- 
but-never-in-silence aviation industry. But this last week-end 
I have been intriguing myself with water-motoring, taking my 
ease for an hour or~two in an open-four-seater-double-phaeton 
punt complete with Ermyntrude—I mean Evinrude—motor. 
Bating the vibration and the noise, I don’t know that one wants 
anything much better on the Thames; but don’t imagine that 
everything is as straightforward and simple as a_ wedding 
ceremony on the Old River. Why, things are even more awkward 
than they are on the road, for in the perfection of bureaucracy the 
Thames Conservancy has got the Transport Ministry beaten ‘‘ by 
the length of the straight.’’ To start with, irrespective of kind 
of power or amount of power, you have to pay acool fiver for 
using a ‘‘ motor-launch ’’ at all, a punt coming into that category 
the moment it is fitted with even ‘the tiniest auxiliary engine. 
Then the passage of a lock costs three bob a time, and the return 
ticket only holds good till midnight of the day of issue. Finally, 
and this is the hardest thing of all, in your craft you must carry 
“‘ one and one-tenth cubic feet of sand,’’ not for making castles 
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out of, but for putting fires out when they occur, which everybody 
knows is very frequently! Picture to’ yourself the sublime 
despair of a man who is trying to find out exactly what 1°1 cubic 
feet really is. He goes to a carpenter and tells him to make a 
cubic-shaped box to hold that much sand, and the carpenter 
promptly collapses on reaching the eighth place of decimals. He 
says faintly, ‘‘ I get out here,’’ 
the mathematics master at school about it, and the son comes home 
with a flea in his ear and an extra dose of homework. In despair he 
pinches a tee-box and fills it out of a bunker at the local golf course ; 
but that’s no good, the Conservators say they must have sand, not 
a mixture of clay and gravel. So what is the poor blighter to do? 
Carry no sand at all? Correct, you have got it in once. The 
marvel is they don’t police-trap you in the locks and pinch you for 
exceeding the limit by three cubic centimetres or so. But that 
reminds me, I must ring up my merchant and order one and a half 
cubic rods, poles, or. perches of coal. This is going to be a hard 
winter—even if I don’t get conscripted for Russia. 


* * * 


More Water. 
New I should have thought the Thames Conservancy would have 
encouraged motor boats of all kinds, for, hang it, their keels 
don't wear out the water very much—but as it is, you see, they abso- 
lutely discourage them. Petrol in this country must always, it seems, 
bear the stain of incipient criminality, and all sorts of pains and 
penalties be visited upon the users thereof. Not that you can’t have 
five quids’ worth of fun with an Evinrude, for I can testify that you 
certainly can, after seeing, this last Sunday as ever was, two sweating 
gents in white flannels take the whole power plant to pieces and put 
it all back correctly, when all along their sole trouble was a 
run-down dry battery. Oh, it was nice to sit on the cool river bank 
and watch them hunting for spanners and split pins in the hayfield 
that they were using astheir repairshop. Then, when everything had 
been re-installed and was going well, one of them must make a fresh 
adjustment of the propeller and nearly let the whole caboodle go into 
about forty fathoms of mud and weeds. . Only the indiarubber water 
pipe saved the situation. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘we could have dived for 
it.” Iask you? ‘We could have dived for it!” What's the ‘‘v’’ 
doing? You don’t catch me salving half a hundredweight of gun- 
metal that way. Still, there’s always comic relief, and a dear old 
lock-keeper in a confidential mood provided it deliciously. ‘“‘ Narce 
little things, them motor punts,” he observed, as he collected his toll ; 
‘‘d’you get much trouble with it?” ‘' No,” replies the proud owner, 
“she goes very well indeed.’’ ‘Ah,’’ he went-on incredulously, 
““most of ’em has a bit o’ trouble with ’em. My belief is there’s too 
much osculation in them there punts, it loosens the planks.” Ah, well, 
he may be right, some of these chaps see a lot of things on the river. 
That’s perhaps why the Hampton Corporation has been making a 
protest about the amount of love-making that goes on upon Father 
Thames’ bosom. ‘‘ Too much osculation!” I like that; as if you 
could have too much of agood thing. Only asoured old critic would 
put those three words together. Why, I remember, years ago, 
at the back of Monkey Island, meeting a girl who oh, well, 
p'raps you're right ; the story would go better privatim et verbatim 
than /iteratim.” Ack, ack, ack. Message ends. (And quite time, 
too, ED.) 


THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL AT CANTERBURY 


Mr. Martin Timson and some friends at lunch on Ladies' Day in the exclusive 
comfort of his car. The weather was comparatively kind to the great crowds 
on the old St. Lawrence ground, and a splendid week ended with a victory 


for Middlesex by a narrow margin 


and swoons. He gets his son to ask ._ 
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DUNLOI 
MAGNUM 


The latest and best develop- 
ment of the type _ that 
made motoring possible. 
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For the autumn there is nothing as be- 

coming as black panne, so Peter Robinson, 

Regent Street, have created this hat of it, 

decorating it with a halo of coral-pink 
ospreys 


A Forecast. 

OTHING has aroused so much 
discussion as the rumour that our 
skirts are to be longer. There 
is, however, nothing in it; the 

truth is that the well-dressed English- 
woman has never indulged in the extremes 
that have been seen in Paris. The autumn 
and winter skirts will be . comfortable 
walking length. Sleeves will vary con- 
siderably; there will be the pretty bell 
affair that will turn the elbow of the same 
material as the dress, and there will be the 
bishop’s sleeve, drawn in at the wrist with 
a narrow ribbon finished with a frill; the 
the latter will be of a semi-diaphanous 
material. It must be remembered that 
bishop’s sleeves are extremely becoming 
to the woman who has a tendency to 
embonpoint. Angel sleeves will be seen 
in conjunction with rest and tea gowns as 
well as with the gown that will do “ duty” 
for an informal dinner. 
* % * 
The Lure of Velvet. 
fter all is said and done there is no 
material that is more becoming than 
velvet, and it is safe to predict that as 
soon as King Sol has lost his power it will 
come into its own again. The colours 
this year are extremely gay, and although 
from an economic point of view women 
will consider that their choice should 
alight on black, the brunette will find it 
difficult to resist the fascination of deep 


ge 


crimson and poppy red. The whole 
gamut of autumn shades, from the palest 
orange to a rich russet, are represented, 
while the glory of the blues must be seen 
to be appreciated. 
® *. % 
Batik Printing. 
t the beginning of the year the vogue 
for Batik work was predicted in 
these columns, and it has come to pass. 
It is a revival of a certain hand printing 
that was practised in Java 2,000 years ago. 
Of course, there is Batik printing and 
Batik printing; it is never more beautiful 
than on velvet. All who wish to see it in 
its most lovely guise must visit Liberty’s 
in Regent Street. There are superb 
burnous velvet capes. Sometimes the 
colour scheme is greens and blues, and 
the lining emphasising a particular 
shade, or it may be that. reds prevail. 
It is no use pretending that these capes 


a 


Every woman realises that she looks her 
best in fur, and will promptly desire to 
become the possessor of this lovely skunk 
wrap. It was sketched at the Regent 
Street House of Peter Robinson. (See 


Px; ih)) 
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Brooke. 
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Many of the nats this season will have 
soft crowns and draped brims, and it is 
these features that are embodied in the 
sapphire-blue panne hat portrayed above. 
At Peter Robinson’s, Regent Street, W. 


are pleasantly moderate in price, as they 

are not. Liberty’s for long have evolved 

a process whereby the result is practically 

the same, the price of which makes its . 
appeal to the woman who understands 

dress. This is not a new thing with this 

firm, as for many years the work has been 

carried on at Merton Abbey. 


* * * 


The Empire Mouvement, 
n not a few of the dresses the Empire 
mouvement is present; the skirt portion 
of the dress is of a heavy crépe de chine, 
the corsage portion being of Liberty-printed 
velvet with long sleeves. It is interesting 
to linger in these salons and notice the 
visitors, who mistake this printing for the 
Batik work. Standirg out with special 
prominence was a chef d’ceuvre, the 
Empire mouvement expressed in printed 
velvet, the collar portion consisted of 
marble printing, with its wonderful veining, 
the lower portion depicting a Grecian 
design in which blues and greens were 
subtly mingled with browns and yellows. 
Jumpers of georgette decorated with Batik 
printing will be on the crest of the wave. 
They are cleverly designed, with veining 
over the shoulders, so that a sowpcon of 
fulness may be introduced where desired. 
Another innovation is the neat collar and 
cuffs of coarse net hemmed with blanket 
stitch. The coarseness of the net allows 
the colour scheme of the material to show 
through. 


(Continued on pf, ii); 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 
dl 
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AN AUTUMN TAILOR-MADE 


This distinctive tailleur has just arrived from Paris, and is 
now sojourning in the salons of Ernest, 185, Regent Street, 
W. It is expressed in Sahara sand-coloured hopsac 
duvetyn. The skirt is cleverly arranged with the new 
fluted effect. on the right side. The coat, as will be 
noticed, is longer than those of yore, and is decorated 
with seal coney.-- The black- satin hat is innocent of all 
decoration except the artistically draped veil 


ii 


Modes for the Autumn, 
What Paris thinks to-day, M. Ernest, 185, Regent Street, W., 

materialises to-morrow. He even accomplishes the herculean 
task of following fashion through all her endless diversities and 
constant changes. The autumn tailor-made portrayed on this page 
emanated from his salons. His wrap coats are altogether charming ; 
they are made of duvetyn in checks and plaids as well as plain, 
but it is in the arrangement of the former that the cunning of the 
artist’s hand is plainly discernible. A most desirable cape was 
expressed in black charmeuse lined with bright sapphire-blue velvet, 
the tiered effect being introduced by the aid of bands of skunk and 
black lace. Everyone must make a point of seeing the last word in 
waistcoats, as those who invoke their aid will be able to completely 
alter the aspects of their taillewrs. These accessories are made of 
velour with a punctured design at the hem through which is seen 
black ciré ribbon, the scheme finished with narrow belt em suite. To 
match these are hats and collars. An autumn model now in these 
artistic salons that is sure to create a furore of admiration has a 
black charmeuse fowrreau. The over-dress is of blue gabardine, 
which extends to the hem of the fourreau; it is decorated with 
geometrical and other designs expressed in gold metal thread; the 
décolletage is boat-shaped and the bell sleeves turn the elbow. 

* * * 


Skunk on the Crest of the Wave. 
It seems strange that only a few years ago skunk was regarded with 

little favour by the leaders of fashion, as to-day it is on the crest 
of the wave, and to be the possessor of a skunk wrap is the desire of 
all well-dressed women. The height of luxury is represented in the 
skunk wrap portrayed on p. 236, which was sketched at the Regent 
Street house of Peter Robinson. In it is combined the best character- 
istics of a cape and stole, and it is lined with an exquisite brocade. 
Again, attention must be drawn to the skunk wraps that may here be 
studied with the adjustable sleeves; this is an immense advantage, 
especially in the cold weather. It must not for a moment be 
imagined that it is only skunk wraps of which this firm has a splendid 
assortment, as they have distinctive fox sets and other fashionable 
pelts. Their more expensive cross-fox wraps are worth a visit to see, 
as they bear more than a passing resemblance to silver fox. For 
those who have to consider pounds, shillings, and pence carefully 
there are kitt-fox animal stoles for 5% guineas. 

* * * 

New Notes in Millinery. 

either must it be forgotten that the advance guard of the 

autumn millinery has arrived at the Regent Street House of 
Peter Robinson. Two distinctive examples are pictured on page 236. 
The chef d@’ceuvre on the left is carried out in black panne enriched 
with a halo of coral-pink osprey; naturally a hat so generously 
trimmed with ospreys is rather expensive, but then it is really a gilt- 
edge investment, as ospreys can be used over and over again, and the 
price of this model is £14 14s. On the right is a far simpler affair, 
carried out in a lovely shade of sapphire-blue panne, of which one 
may become the possessor for £3 3s.; its salient features are the soft 
crown and draped brim. Standing out with special promiinence 
in this constellation of beautiful models is the latest phase of the 
Napoleon fashioned of téte de négre panne embellished with a superb 
bird of Paradise. A pleasing variation on the tam-o’shanter theme 
is of black charmeuse—stiffened—part of the brim and sides being 
“netted”? with large clair de lune galalithe rings. And of velour 
hats there is a veritable embarras de choix, including the Jays and 
the Condors. And then there are the hats of fourure, a material 
which bears a strong resemblance to velour; the price of these, 
the crown simply gartered with ribbon, is 59s. 6d., and the colours in 
which they are obtainable are perfectly beautiful. 
* * * 


‘* Applications de Jeunesse,” 
Women are now returning from their sojourns by the sea and in 
the country in general, and the “tell-tale” mirror informs 
them that their complexion needs consideration, Wise are they who 
write to Darsy, 54, Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, for details of 
Dr. Dys’s unique aids to beauty. There are the “ Applications de 
Jeunesse.” They are composed of certain atoms of grains and 
floral. substances which work wonders on the skin, and in addition 
they contain pollens of exotic flowers endowed with strong refreshing 
powers. Extraordinary results are obtained by a first application 
of from four to eight minutes. Each following one gives the 
epidermis a renewed freshness, until the complexion has imbibed 
a full measure of natural and enduring youthfulness. A few words 
must be said about the ““Créme de Beauté,” as it has been specially 
prepared to nourish the skin. “It corrects’ the effect of open air, 
prevents sunburn and freckles; furthermore, it is a Natteple atde- 
de-camp in obliterating all’ traces of: fatigue, 
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READ WHAT MR. GEORGE ROBEY, 
THE GREATEST OF ALL COMEDIANS, 
SAYS OF GIRO PEARLS :— 


“T have occasionally made gifts of necklaces 
of your Ciro Pearls, and in many cases 
the recipients have hesitated to accept such 
apparently valuable presents. 


This is a tribute to your Pearls, of which 
I feel you should know.” 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) GEO. ROBEY. 


OUR UNIQUE OFFER. 


Upon receipt of One Guinea we will send you on approbation a Necklet 
of Cire Pearls, 16 in. long (Gold Clasp 2/6 extra, and other lengths at 
proportionate rates), or a Rirg, Brooch, Earrings or any other Jewel 
with Ciro Pearls. 


Put them beside any real pearls, or any other artificial pearls, and if they 
are not equal to the real, or superior to the other artificial pearls, no matter 
what their price may be, we will refund your money if you return them 
to us within seven days. 


Our interesting booklet No. 8 will give you details of our producfions. 


CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Dept. 8), 39, OLD BOND STREET, W. 1 (Piccadilly end). 
We have no shop. Our Showrooms are on the First Floor, over Lloyd's Bank. 


Brough Pealthy 
Lrtancy Tto> 
| Sturgy Childhood 


@ ; 
Babys Development 


through the months of infancy—the increase 
of physical activity, the dawn of intelligence 
—form the most fascinating features of child, 
life. The continuous progress that is so 
gratifying to the watchful mother depends aa 
upon the use of Foods correctly adapted to Letts 
the stages of development through healthy Beans 
infancy to sturdy childhood. This is the 
characteristic of the system known through- 
out the world as ‘Allenburys.. There is 
a food for each stage of babyhood. You 
should write for the booklet on Infant Feeding 
and Management (free) and ask for a sample 
of food suited to the age of your baby, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
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of Newton Don, Berwickshire, are 
spending a very pleasant summer, 
despite the weather, at Bisham 
Abbey, the seat of Sir Henry Vansittart- 
It is charmingly situated on 
Before 


Cake and Lady Nina Balfour 


Neale. 
the Thames just above Marlow. 
the war they were in 
the habit of renting 
this beautiful place, 
where Queen Elizabeth 


IN TOWN AND OUT. 


By Christopher. 


jes White Todd is in Scotland, and 

does not expect to return to Eaton 
Place until October. She is an American 
lady, daughter of Mr. Louis Lefebre of 
New York, and when she married Mr. 
Joseph Todd in 1879 he was a merchant 
banker in Havana. He retired six years 
later, and is now a big 
railway director and 
on the board of the 
Phenix Assurance 


Bassano 


THE HON. ALICE GRAHAM 


The only daughter of Lord and Lady 


spent three years of 
her girlhood, for the 
summer, and _ their 
fondness for it is easily 


Company. White, the 
additional surname, 
was his mother’s 
name, and he assumed 


Bassano 


MISS PHYLLIS VAUGHAN MORGAN 


Who is the daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
Kenyon and Mrs. Vaughan Morgan, 


Atholstan. Lord Atholstan was Sir 
Hugh Graham betore his elevation 
to the peerage in 1917. He is the % f 
president and owner of ‘The Mon- The biggest part fo} 
treal Star,” and was the -Cangclan the mansion is of 
delegate to the Imperial Press Con- - 
ference in 1909 Tudor architecture, 
and in the hall there is 
a gallery of dark oak 
and a delicious old three-light lancet window. The barn of 
the ancient priory, the old moat round the garden, and the 
spring which supplied Elizabeth's bath still remain. Sir 
Henry Vansittart-Neale’s only son died at Eton College 
sixteen years ago from appendicitis. 


comprehensible by all 
who have visited it. 


* * * 


Geen Balfour (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s nephew) and Lady 

Nina (the Earl of Antrim’s aunt) celebrated their silver 
wedding at Newton Don in 1913. This place was formerly 
owned by Sir William Don, the first baronet to become a 
professional actor. He died in 1862 while on tour in New 
Zealand, but his widow, a daughter of John Saunders of the 
Adelphi Theatre, remained on the stage for many years, and 
achieved a no inconsiderable success. 


MISS SYLVIA TROLLOPE 


The younger daughter of Sir William 
Trollope, son of the late General Sir 
Charles Trollope, K.C.B. Her father 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his cousin, 

who was killed in action in 1915 


“Leap Year— 


—and she's sent me some 


ton succeeding to the who have been in town for the season 
baronetcy in 1913. He Mrs. Vaughan Morgan has been 
was very useful to us entertaining for her daughter at 
during the war in buy- 47, Charles Street. Lieut.-Colonel 


ing sugar for the Allies Vaughan Morgan is pneee Imperial 
in Cuba. 


% # 
G n August 28, Sir Charles Markham, Bt., comes of age. 

This young man is creating a good deal of interest in 
society, and much disappointment was caused by the cancel- 
lation of the brilliant dance which his mother had arranged 
for him in June, owing to his sister’s unfortunate attack of 
typhoid fever. His father, Sir Arthur, left him very well off; 
it was a £733,000 will. He has two residences, Beachborough 
Park, Shorncliffe, and Newstead Abbey, Notts (Lord Byron's 
ancestral home), but the latter is the property of Mr. Fraser 
of Kirkhill, and the Markhams’ tenancy expires in September. 
Young Charles Markham has the vigorous critical intellect 
of his father and his aunt, Miss Violet Markham (Mrs. 
Carruthers), and will make a figure in the world. The late 
Sir Arthur Markham sat as M.P. for the Mansfield Division 
of Notts from 1900 to 1916. 


Bassano 


Lord Kesteven, 


TOBACCO 


ou 


Bond of Union.” 
Bond of Union is the 


favourite blend of men who 
choose their tobacco as 
deliberately as they make 
their selection from, the 
Wine List. Every pipeful 
gives you a long smoke of 
rare favour, mellow, richin 
aroma, and supremely cool. 


Medium and Full..per 1/0 oz. Mild..per1/0} cz, 


COPE BROS. & CO., LTD. 
sIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
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MR. BERNARD TOMKINS, CAB.A. 
The Well-known Singer, 
writes :— 
“I would like very much to pay tribute to the 


wonders of your unique preparation which has been 
of such signal service to me in my work. 


‘““As a singer and a teacher of music in Rushden, 
Bedford, Wellingborough, Northampton, and London, 
I have naturally been taxed with all the nervous 
exhaustion consequent on travelling and hard work, 
but I have carried on the whole time without a single 
break through the help of Phosferine, which | 
invariably take when | feel at all run down. 


“* Cecilie,’ Station Road, Rushden.” 


This accomplished singer says he now relies entirely 
upon the re-vitalising properties of Phosferine to withstand 
the nervous exhaustion by which he was formerly over- 
come—Phosferine re-animated the jaded nerve organisms, 
and enabled them to replenish his system with the 
extra vital force to maintain unfailingly the outstanding 
excellence of his work. 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia | Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness | Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness | Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite '  Anzemia Sciatica 


Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing disorders of the nervous system 
more completely and speedily and at less cost than any other preparation. 
Phosferine is made in Liquid 


SPEGIAL BUSINESS NOTE. and ‘Tablets, the Tablet 


form being particularly convenient for BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN, 
ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS, TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, etc. It 
can be used any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, as no water is required. 
The 3/- tube is small enough to carry in the pocket and contains 90 doses. 
Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc. Prices: 1/3, 3/- and 5/-. The 


3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


WALLACE, 


LYe. 
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RAINHARD DEXTER 


A distrusts the morn that 
breaks too tull of fair-weather 


promise. 


Noon-wards .. . there ll come fine 
drizzle or driving rain to take all 


pleasure from the day's shoot. 


Learn, then, your Dexter-wisdom 

é Dexter-tailoring gives freedom 
of action, Dexter-proofing keeps 
you dry ‘in and between the 
butts ;.. neat-folding, the Dexter 
1s light and self-ventilating in the 
sun-spells. 


The Dexter is the real sports— 
man s Weatherproof. 


As British as the Weather 
——_ but Reliable! 


| DEXTYLE SMART CLOTHES eS 
| 


faithfully tailored. . . Materials of 
season's fashion .. . ready to don 
in all fittings . . . Strictly bespoke 
Moderately Priced 


quality. 


Obtainable from 


Smart Outf itters _ Everywhere 


\WeHOLESALGR ONLY), CATHCART GLASGOW. AND LONDON 
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The Russian Trouble. 
[t is to be hoped that by the time these lines are read 
there may be some uplifting of the clouds which 
hover over the Russo-Polish settlement. The diver- 
gences of opinion which have arisen in the near pase 
between opr ally—France—and this country eame to a 
head last week with France’s decision to recognise 
General Wrangel’s Government. Mr. Lloyd George 
in a previous speech had said that the Allies would only 
support General Wrangel in the event of Poland being 
denied her independence by Russia, and then came the 
surprisingand dramaticannouncementthat the French had 
made this decision immediately after the terms of peace 
from the Soviet to Poland had been announced ; which 
terms, as far as can be seen, preserves Polish independence. 


. 
TALIS Geo é 
“i al Wl Ke) 

From “ The Evening News" 


TO-DAY’S EVENT 


On hearing that Lenin Is an aristocrat and 

Trotsky a journalist, our home-grown Bolshe- 

vists wait upon Messrs. Winston and Churchill 
with a view to reconciliation 


LB 1 Lae EN tees |) 
weve tt 
From ‘‘The Western Mail" 
A ONE-SIDED WAR 


John Bull: I’ve no intention to fight you, my 
good man! You can have any form of Govern- 
ment you like, bar separation from the Empire 


‘Britain is not at war with Ireland, though some 
extremists declare themselves to be in a state of 
war with Britain.’—Sir H. Greenwood, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 


EX-SOLDIERS, BEWARE 


From “John Bull” 
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POLITICS. 


As a further complication came news that the United 
States had declined to join in the proposed London 
Conference, which was to settle all outstanding affairs 
between Russia and the Allies. We are convinced that 
as a whole the country has complete confidence in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Russian policy, and that it feels with 
him that a frank interview between the representatives of 
Russia and the Allies would do much towards clearing 
the air and promoting those commercial relations with 
Russia which are an absolute nececessity for the re- 
establishment of Europe. One fact—which statesmen 
would do well to note—is the general feeling of horror 
which was aroused by the thought of the possibility of 
another conflict, and there can be no surer way to avoid 
this than by a conference such as has been suggested. 


From 


The Daily Graphic" 
THE WHITEHALL DEVIL FISH 


The fearsome creature battens on the unsus- 


pecting victim, -skilfully extracting Treasury 
notes from his pockets 


SSEN GAEL Ea 


throughout. It 


the latest practice in 
engine design. 


Write us for Catalogue, 
post free. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS Ltd., 
(Proprietors: Vickers Limited.) 
Adderley Park, Eirmingham. 


London Depo: :— 
York Street, Westminster, SW1 


a 


“WOLSELEY” vehicle 
of the highest class, this new 
model is a quality production 
is fitted with 
electric starting and lighting, 
and its highly efficient Overhead- 
valve Power Unit represents 
car 
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MISS KATHLEEN LEE 


Daughter of Mr. John Trenchard 

Lee of 136, Gloucester Terrace, W., 

who is to be married to Mr. Douglas 

Grahame, only son of the late Mr. C. 

J. Grahame and Mrs. Grahame of 
Niton, |. of W. 


Lassalle 


MRS. WALTER PORTHAM 


Formerly Miss Dorothy Wilding (the 
well-known society photographer), 
whose marriage to Mr. W. Portham 
took place recently at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. Mr. and Mrs. Portham 
spent their honeymoon in France 


Some Engagements. 
N interesting recent announcement 
AN is the engagement of Lord 
Ossulston, the eldest son of the 

Earl and Countess of Tanker- 

ville of Chillingham Castle, Northumber- 
land. He is to marry Miss Roberta 
Mitchell, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. 
Percy Mitchell of 
40a, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, W. 
Another engagement 
just announced is that 
of Captain Wakeman, 
Reserve of Officers, 
Grenadier Guards, 
who is shortly to 
marry Miss Winifred 
Prideaux-Brune, the 
second daughter of 
Colonel and the Hon. 
Mrs. Prideaux-Brune 
of Prideaux Place, 
Cornwall, and 34, 
Eaton Place, S.W. 
Captain Wakeman is 
the son of Sir Offley 
Wakeman, Bart., of 
Yeaton-Peverey and 


MISS MARGERY GIMSON 


Weddings ana 


rs) Engagements. 


Marrying in September. 
a es marriage of Brigadier-General 

W. K. McLeod, late of the Royal 
Artillery, and Miss Mary Lumsden, is 
announced to take place at St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 11. 

* * 
Among Others. 

mong other en- 

gagements re- 
cently announced are 
those between Mr. 
Christopher Carlile, 
the son of Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., and 
Miss Rosemary Lub- 
bock, the daughter of 
the late Sir Nevile 
Lubbock, K.C.M.G., 
and Lady Lubbock 
of Limpsfield Chart, 
Surrey ; Captain 
A. G. Bates, D.S.O., 
M.C., sixth son of 
thewlate:<Sir,;B.P. 
Bates, Bart., of Gyrn 
Castle, Flintshire, 
and Miss Jean Hunter, 


Elwin Neum: daughter of Colonel 


Rorrington, Shrop- James Hunter, J.P., 
shire. A marriage is Second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. D.L., late 9th Lan- 
| , k 1 Gimson of Brecon, South Wales, whose PAR GA's Fill 
also to take place engagement is announced to Mr, iS cers, i) nm on's rill, 
shortly between the Leighton Seager, younger son of Sir Wil- Berwickshire, and 
Hon. Hubert W._ liam Seager, M.P., and Lady Seager of Medomsley, co. Dur- 
Ponsonby, who Carditt bam; Mr. Arthur 
is the only son of : Gunn, son of the late 
the Rev. the Lord de Mauley and Sir John Gunn of Cardiff, and Miss 


Lady de Mauley of Langford House, 
Lechlade, and Miss Elgiva Dundas, 


the daughter of the late Hon. 
Thomas Dundas and of Mrs. 
Cordeaux. 


Gwladys Elkington, only child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Elkington, Fareham, 
Hampshire; Brigadier - General R. F. 
Fox, C.B., D.S.O., Ash Priors, Taunton, 
and Miss Marjorie Esdaile. 


Ce 
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Val l'Estrange 
MISS MARY BARBARA DIXON 
Second daughter of Mr. Charles 


H. Dixon of Gunthorpe, Oakham, 
who_is_ shortly marrying Captain 


H. E. Whaley (Coldstream Guards, 
Special Reserve) of Ashwell Lodge, 
Oakham 


Val Ubstrange 
MISS NANCY KILGOUR 


Daughter of the late Colonel H. Kil- 

gour and Mrs. Kilgour oft St. 

Leonard's Terrace, Chelsea, marrying 

Major Arthur Davenport, R.E., eldest 

son of Mrs. Davenport of Ashby de la 
Zouch 


PAYMENTS 


IS AVAILABLE 


Particulars on application. 


Watches, Jewels, Silver 
Clocks, Plate, etc., free. 


The popular 
“Times” System of 
MONTHLY 


BENSON’S 


In Platinum and other 


Illustrated Lists of Rings, with size 
card, Bracelet, Wristlet, or Pocket 
Goods, 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 


The Watchmakers, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 


settings. 


Diamonds alone, or 
with Emeralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, 
Pearls, etc. 


Selections sent on 
Approval at our 
risk and expense. 
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“ARISTON” 


Cigarettes 


(Choicest Dubec) 


For Refined Tastes. 


ARISTON 
Gold Tipped 
(22ct.) 
100 
50 
20 


ARISTON 
No. 10. 
11/- 
5/6 
2/9 
1/3 


From ali leading Tobacconists. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining, apply to 
MURATTI, Ltd.,West End Depot—28, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Happy 
well nourished 


Yt ~Children! 


aM 


. 


Energy is an indication of health. 
‘“ATORA” Beef Suet is one of the finest 
forms of energy-producing food to be 
found in the whole of our dietary. With 
energy goes well-being, freedom from 
colds and the adverse effects of weather 
changes, 

These family health advantages to 
be gained from the daily use of 


: Shredded : 
ATORA 
BEEF SUET 


are in addition to its great economy 
and convenience. ‘‘ATORA” also 
gives a delicious flavour to puddin s 
and pastry, and imparts extra lightness 
and digestibility. 

The good advice to keep a packet of 
““ATORA” in use in the kitchen, using 


your own recipes, will justify itself CARAMELINES 


daily in food that is more nourishing 


and sustaining. — ‘‘ATORA” saves E THE “PERFECT CARAMEL.” 


doctor’s bills. 


Sold in 1-lb. and 3-lb. cartons. a i 
SHREDDED for Puddings and Pastry. Delicious Caramels moulded into fancy shapes, 


In BLOCKS for Frying and Cooking, delicately flavoured, Vanilla, Raspberry, and 
Sole pitaasee kK Chocolate ; each piece placed in a coloured paper 
BUGON 210 Oana ean aera : cup, and presenting a most artistic appearance. 


OF ALL CONFECTIONERS. 


PQNUGUUDEGREGULGEGOOCOLORECCUSEEESIOTEOTED 0 GUUALEEULANCURAUODLORSICUGEUUCRUUGELENE AS ENetELttCy, 
= a 
= 2 

=. 


Graphite—washed by a unique process, ; 
Lead—scientifically compressed, Cedar—-selected, smooth-grained, : : 
combined make Venus Pencils the world’s standard by which all lead pencils are judged. 
Obtainable in all 17 Degrees, from 6B to SH. 

B’s indicating Softness, H’s indicating Hardness. 

HB or F for general writing. H or HH for hard firm writing. 

B or BB for softer lead. “VENUS” Copying and Super-Copying. 
Of All Stationers. VENUS, 173-5, Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5. 


CRB 


—AITCHISON’S— 
Prism Binoculars 


Are the finest glasses ever made for any purpose, 
and were used on every battlefield in the war. 


A GOOD BINOCULAR DOUBLES THE ENJOYMENT OF A HOLIDAY. 


Magni- With Eyepiece With Central We also make an extra hish- 
Acati. ”y ci + 10 wer glass witha magnificatic nm 
fication. Focussing. Focussing. re his 25 for naturale history snd 

The MARK 1... x 6 £1210 0 £14 00 long-range work, but it is too 

> powertu or ordinary touring 

The LUMAC ... x 8 £13 0 0 £14 10 O use. Particulars on application. 

The LUMAC ... x12 £15 0 0 £16 10 O 

The OWL Seca LO £14 0 0 £15 10 0 


(extra large aperture) 


Prices include best solid leather sling case and 
lanyard. 


Call and inspect, or write for Price List No. 10T. 


AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 
Opticians to the British and Allied Governments, 


428, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2, 


| 281, Oxford St., W.1. 140, Fenchurch St., E.€.3. 
(igmmy8 And Branches, LONDON, LEEDS & SWANSEA. 


Trade Mark 


A Brand of proved 

quality, for which we 

have been awarded the 
Certificate of the Institute of 
Hygiene. 


Our new illustrated booklet 
sent free on request. 


Supplied in Smart Welted Boots 
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& Shoes... .. 45/9 
Box Calf and Glacé Kid. 


Boots .. 48/6 
Box Calf and Glacé Kid. 


Tan Willow Calf 
Boots 51/9 


Post 
Free toplaces 
where we uae 
ave no Wye td ostage 
‘Branch Willis Is Paco it 
Head Offices, Warehouse, 


i Rutland St., Leicester j 
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LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 
NOTES. 


“The Tatier” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “Doggy” World. 


M iss Desborough informs us that the loss on the Open Show at Ranelagh 

amounts only to £49 15s. This does, indeed, reflect credit on Miss 
Desborough and the show committees, as we feel sure all members will agree, 
when the frightful cost of each item connected with the running of a champion- 
ship show is considered. To mention only a few—the printing bill amounted 
to £215, the tenting cost £101, Messrs. 
Spratt’s account for benching and feeding the 
dogs was £115. Is it not hard to realise 
that in pre-war years, instead of a charge 
being made for benching and feeding, Messrs. 
Spratt’s gave the L.K.A. sometimes as much as 
£50 for the privilege of benching their shows. 
Now, meanwhile, up to date 120 new members 
have joined since January, which is very 
encouraging, and shows a prospect that the 
members’ roll may shortly attain its pre-war 
dimensions. 

It is also gratifying to note that Miss 
Desborough has received donations since the 
féte of Our Dumb Friends’ League which 
brings the amount handed over to that society 
from the L.K.A. stall up to £45 6s. 6d. 

Mrs. Adlam sends us a charming picture of 
her well-known prize-winning bull-terrier, Bren- 
don Floss, taken with little Phoebe Adlam. So 
many people have the erroneous belief that 
bull-terriers are ‘‘ savage,’’ whereas they are 
most gentle and affectionate, and amongst the safest dogs to have as pets with 
children, to whom they are devoted and faithful companions. Brendon Floss 
is considered by many competent judges one of the best bitahes of the day. 
She won five firsts, five specials, and challenge certificate on June 9 at 
Birmingham, and repeated this performance at Manchester on June 23. At 
present Mrs. Adlam has only one other bull-terrier, a dog whose show days 
are past, but to whom she is devoted. She is hoping, however, to breed some 
puppies from Brendon Floss, who are certain to be prize winners, and we feel 
sure that such an ardent admirer of the breed as Mrs. Adlam merits the 
success which she attains.. She tells us that she tried to work up an interest in 
White West Highland terriers; but although these were very faithful, they 
could not compare with bull-terriers in intelligence and cheeriness, so she has 
remained true to her first love. CaRLo F. C. CLARKE. 


BRENDON FLOSS 
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MOTOR NOTES AND NEWS. 


©: commencing to play golf, the very first thing you should ask your 
professional for is a supply of ‘‘ Clincher Cross’’ balls. Players of 
repute use them, and they ought to know what is best. Made with mesh, 
bramble, and dimple markings, ‘‘ Clincher Cross’’ balls are designed to meet 
every player’s peculiar and particular requirements. 
* * * 
“Re avoid the paying of over a hundred railway fares, the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, who have started one of their autumn tours, are taking all their 
company by motor chars-a-banc and the scenery and properties by lorries. 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
is also out on a big 
provincial tour, visit- 
ing the old - world 
towns, including 
Devon and Cornwall, 
presenting a new 
three - act comedy, 
The Chin of Eliza- 
beth. The seven 
principals in the cast 
are travelling in her 
husband's (Mr. Syd- 
ney Blow) ‘car, and 
the rest and scenery 
in a lorry. 
* * 
here is no more 
enjoyable way 
of spending’a day’s 
holiday, both for 
young and old, than in a visit to the Zoological Gardens. It affords endless 
delights, and is both amusing and instructive. To every child the mere mention 
of a visit to ‘‘ The Zoo’ conjures up visions of the wonders in store for him. 
Reduced prices for excursion tickets for parties of not less that twenty-five for 
any fixed date (except Sundays), may now be obtained at the Society’s Offices, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 8, also cheap orders for the admission, from 9 a.m. to1p.m., 
of children from council or grant-aided schools, on certain days of the week. 
* * * 
i[ijeshe Henson and Tom Walls are appearing at the Victoria Palace this week, 
- supported by Baumer Trio, Nora Delany, Renée and Godfrey, the New 
acs, etc. 


TO FIGHT MOTOR-BOAT FIRES 


The Pyrene fire patrol boat at the recent British Motor 
Boat Club races at Poole 


* * * 
M iss Gabrielle Ray heads the programme at The Palladium this week, where 


Pattman, with his wonderful organ, remains another week. The bill 
also includes Percy Honri, Johnson Clark, May Henderson, Mr. Hymack, etc. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5846. To Ladies in Society, Actresses 


and Artists, to whom a youthful 
appearance is essential. 


Facial restoration :— 


7, Have the ageing lines from mouth to 
nose removed ana the angry frown 
eradicated. 


2. Have your sagging cheeks lifted, your 
skin made firm, the drooping muscles 
tightened—a _ youthful contour restored. 


3. Have the beauty of your eyes restored 
by taking away the loose skin around 
them. 


It is simple and safe to remove these 
signs of age, and also others at once— 
that is, within one to three sittings of 
half an hour each. 


Try this simple experiment and prove 
the truth underlying this new method. 
Stand in front of your mirror and, 
with the finger lips, smooth up the 
loose skin as shown in this illusira- 


The smartest women have benefited 
by this scientifically approved method. 
Over 6,000 cases treated. 

tion; you will then see what a 
wonderful difference even this slight 
alteration makes in your appearance 
—yet it is but an indication of what 
is accomplished every day without 
the least inconvenience. 


GEstabiished 1907. 


Call for interview or write for literature 
with remittance of 6d. stamps to 


HYSTOGEN 
Streetie cei esa eas 


INSTITUTE, 17, Baker 
London W 1 


* 


—QEME=MENTHE 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC) 


A delicious sweet, delightfully refreshing—just the 
very thing for a hot 
day or immediately 
after the bathe. 


Though non-alcoholic, Pascall 
Créme de Menthe possesses the 
true liqueur flavour. It appeals 
to the palate of practically 
everyone. A splendid sweet for 
any time, but ideal as an “after 
dinner ” digestive. 


1/6 and 2/10 tins —of 


Confectioners everywhere. 


JAMES. PASCALL, LTD., 
LONDON, S.E. 


 Ver- 
6/- 


Pascall 
Chocolates, 


Also get 
sailles”’ 


